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Jesus Christ 


In the person of Christ we have more than a mere revelation of 
God; in Him the God who dwells in inaccessible light becomes an 
object of sensible experience to man. The self-revelation of God, 
therefore, in Christ reaches its highest point and transcends im- 
measurably all that had preceded by way of preparation for this 
unique and ineffable disclosure. As Richard Rothe aptly remarks: 
“Before Christ we had heard from God, in Christ we have seen 
Him.” The revelation preceding the coming of Christ, made 
through the Patriarchs, Moses and the Prophets, is anticipatory and 
looks forward to some future event. Christ is the fulfillment, not 
only in the inferior sense that He is the most perfect revelation 
of God but that He is God Himself. Only through the Incarnation 
do we learn what the intimate bond of religion is really meant to 
be. Here we are brought face to face with the stupendous fact 
of the supernatural order, which essentially means an elevation of 
man to such intimate union with God and a participation in the 
divine life as surpass all the requirements, exigencies, aspirations 
and inherent powers of a created being. We have so far not men- 
tioned the supernatural and spoken only of natural religion, because 
the tremendous scope of our elevation to the order of grace can 
be realized and appreciated only on the basis of the Incarnation. 
The wonderful designs of God are faintly adumbrated in the Old 
Testament when God spoke to mankind through the agency of 
human messengers; they became clear and evident when He sent 
His only begotten Son, not merely to bring to humanity a new 
message, but to become one of the human race. In this marvellous 
fact that a Divine Person became a member of human society lies 
the key to the understanding of the supernatural order. The over- 
shadowing importance of Jesus Christ is not in the doctrines which 
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He promulgated, for they are mostly contained in the revelations 
of the Old Testament, but in the fact that He came. His coming 
into the world as the Son of Man is the vital point, for this coming 
is the substance of Christianity. This coming means that God is 
with us; it means that humanity has been sanctified because in the 
Incarnation the source of all sanctity and grace is permanently with 
us; this coming means reconciliation with God, redemption, remis- 
sion of sin, salvation. If we scan the Gospel of St. John, we will 
find that the burden of Christ’s teaching was His divinity. On 
every page, He Himself or others bear witness to His divine origin 
and nature. His own divine sonship is the cornerstone of the 
testimony of Our Lord. To this doctrine He gives precedence. 
It is the touchstone of truth. In it everything else is contained. He 
does not ask, “What do you think of My doctrine?” but He does 
ask repeatedly and insistently, “What do you think of Me?” “And 
the Pharisees being gathered together, Jesus asked them: What 
think you of Christ? Whose son is he?” * And on another occa- 
sion He puts the same question: ‘“‘When Jesus came into the 
coasts of Czsarea Philippi, He asked His disciples saying: ‘Whom 
do men say that the Son of man is?’ But they said: ‘Some John 
the Baptist, and other some Elias, and others Jeremias or one of 
the prophets.’ Jesus saith to them: ‘But whom do you say that 
I am?”? Throughout His trial before the Sanhedrin Christ 
remains silent until He is asked the momentous question concerning 
His identity: “And the high priest rising up, said to Him: 
‘Answerest Thou nothing to the things which these witness against 
Thee?’ But Jesus held His peace. And the high priest said to 
Him: ‘I adjure Thee by the living God, that Thou tell us if Thou 
be the Christ the Son of God.’ Jesus saith to him: ‘Thou hast 
said it.’”.* No wonder St. Paul in holy rapture cries out: “Jesus 
Christ, yesterday, and today; and the same forever.” * To accept 
the revelation of Christ implies the acceptance of Christ as a part 
of this revelation; Christ can in no sense be divorced from His 
teaching. Ordinarily the personality of the messenger is not essen- 
tially bound up with the message itself. This is not so in the case 


1 Matt., xxii. 41. 

2 Matt., xvi. 13. 

3 Matt., xxvi. 62-64. 
* Heb., xiii. 8. 
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of Christianity: Christ is the message of God to humanity. Hence 
St. John says: “By this is the spirit of God known. Every spirit 
which confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God; 
and every spirit that dissolveth Jesus is not of God... . He that 
hath the Son hath life. He that hath not the Son hath not life.” ° 
It is characteristic of Rationalism and Modernism to praise the 
spiritual and ethical teaching of Christ in terms of the highest 
eulogy and to exalt the human excellence of Christ but to deny 
His claim to divinity. Such denial destroys the genuine concept 
of the supernatural order and takes from Christianity its essential 
distinction of being the communication of grace and strength. It 
fails to see that Christianity is not merely a collection of beautiful 
moral precepts but “the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth.” * He who denies the divinity of Christ reduces 
Christianity to an empty shell. 


The personality of Jesus is central for Christian faith. It is this 
fact which offers unsurmountable difficulties to those who wish to 
preserve Christian teaching and Christian morality without however 
admitting the divinity of Christ, for they cannot explain how Christ 
attained to this central and unparalleled position in Christian faith 
and devotion. The centrality of Jesus is well emphasized in the 
following passage: “All that has been said hitherto is but a prepara- 
tion for the discussion of the greatest subject that at present occupies 
the field of faith and morals, that of the personality of Jesus and 
His significance for mankind. It has been repeatedly pointed out 
by both friends and foes of the New Theology that the ultimate 
question for the Christian religion is that of the place occupied 
by its Founder. Who or what was Jesus? All other questions 
about the Christian religion are of minor importance compared 
with this. Christianity is in a special sense immediately dependent 
upon its Founder. No other religion has ever regarded its founder 
as Christians regard their Master. Christianity draws its sustenance 
from the belief that Jesus is still alive and impacting Himself upon 
the world through His followers. Other great religions trace their 
origin to the teaching and example of some exceptional person; 
Christianity does the same, but with the added conviction that Jesus 


51 John, iv. 2, 3; v. 12. 
6 Rom., i. 16. 
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is as much in the world as ever and that His presence is realized 
in the mystic union between Himself and those who know and 
love Him. . . . I suppose the most out-and-out materialist would 
admit that in the western world the name of Jesus exercises an 
influence to which no other is even remotely comparable. The nearest 
approach to it is that of Gautama, and I think it would be generally 
admitted that the influence even of this mighty and beautiful spirit 
has never possessed the immediacy, intensity and personal value 
which distinguish that of Jesus. . . . It is no use trying to place 
Jesus in a row with other religious masters. He is first and the 
rest nowhere; we have no category for Him. . . . Here we are 
now face to face with the unescapable fact that the greatest moral 
and religious force in the world is embodied in the name of Jesus, 
and this by general consent.’’* This testimony is particularly valu- 
able as it comes from one who repudiates traditional theology and 
substitutes for it a strange and highly fantastic pantheistic con- 
struction of the Christian creed. 

It is impossible to place Christ on the same level with the founders 
of other religions, for none of these has demanded a religious cult 
for himself or ever been accorded the spontaneous devotion lavished 
on the Founder of Christianity. Christ is the only one to whom 
the heart of humanity goes forth and reaches out. His is the only 
name that is balm for the bruised hearts of men; His the only 
name that can bring solace to the miserable and hope to the op- 
pressed. In a manner quite and absolutely unique Christ is identified 
with the Christian religion, as Canon H. P. Liddon beautifully 
describes: “This is the full and solemn truth: that Jesus Christ 
is not merely the Teacher, but the substance of Christianity; not 
merely the author of the faith which Christians profess, but its 
central object. For Christians the popular phrase, ‘the religion of 
Christ,’ does not mean, as Lessing suggested, only or chiefly the 
piety which in the days of His flesh He exhibited towards the 
Father. It means the devotion, the submission of thought and 
heart, the sense of obligation, the voluntary enthusiastic service of 
which He, together and equally with the Father, is the rightful 
and everlasting Object; which, when He was on earth, He claimed 
as His due, and which has been rendered to Him now for more 


7™R. J. Campbell, M.A., “The New Theology” (New York City). 
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than eighteen hundred years by the best and noblest of the human 
race.” ® To take Christ out of Christianity and to make Him merely 
its messenger and exponent, is to unravel the whole texture of the 
Christian religion. But to leave Christ in it and at the same time 
to deny His essential Godhead, is to place a grotesque and blasphe- 
mous error in the very center of the Christian religion. In the 
hypothesis that Christ is not God and accordingly not a legitimate 
object of worship, Christianity is nothing more than the capitaliza- 
tion of an ugly falsehood and an unprecedented exploitation of 
human credulity. 


Jesus Christ as the Object of Christian Religion 


Religion consists in a relation, a union, between man and God. 
Jesus Christ gives to this relation and union a reality, a concreteness, 
a vividness and an immediacy that cannot be surpassed, for in Him 
the term to which religion refers is no longer an abstract concept 
but a living personality. Even the God of pre-Christian revelation 
remains a God of whom we have only heard, but the God of Christ’s 
revelation is a God whom we have seen, a God who is not far 
away but one who has dwelt with us here on earth, who has walked 
with us in the flesh, who has appeared to human eyes in a locality 
which can be designated and at a date that can be historically 
determined. There is no question that this fact will necessarily 
vitalize and energize the bond of religion, and impart a greater 
intensity to religious consciousness. In the case of Christianity 
the senses aid and reinforce mere abstract notions. Religious 
experience labors under the difficulty of making real to itself the 
objects with which it is concerned. Christianity remedies this defect, 
since it places before us God in the concrete form of the Incarnate 
Word, a God that is not a far-away shadow but a real presence. 
In dealing with the important difference between real and notional 
assent in religious matters, Cardinal Newman asks: “Can I attain 
to any more vivid assent to the Being of a God than that which is 
given merely to notions of the intellect? Can I enter with a per- 
sonal knowledge into the circle of truths which make up that great 
thought? Can I rise to what I have called an imaginative apprehen- 
sion of it? Can I believe as if I saw? Since such a high assent 





8“Some Elements of Religion” (London). 
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requires a present experience or memory of the fact, at first sight 
it would seem as if the answer must be in the negative; for how 
can I assent as if I saw, unless I have seen? But no one in this 
life can see God.” ® To all these questions the Christian believer 
can answer affirmatively, for in Christ the abstract truth has 
assumed concrete reality and expression and the Unseen has clothed 
Himself in visible form. As a consequence, the Christian religion 
has a power of practical inspiration and a bearing on life which 
cannot be rivalled by any other religion. And the source of its 
strength, power and vitality must be attributed to the fact that in 
Christ God has become near to every one of us, so that the bond 
of religion assumes a concreteness and reality not inferior to the 
warmth and intimacy characteristic of the friendly ties woven 
between two human hearts. Because Christ is its heart, there is 
nothing unreal, shadowy or abstract about the Christian religion; 
it is vibrant and palpitating with life and reality, for the religious 
life of the Christian is inseparable from the vision of the personal | 
life and historical existence of Jesus. In this vision the Christian 
grasps as a concrete reality what otherwise would be little better 
than an intellectual abstraction. It is no exaggeration to say that 
in Christ we come into personal contact with God. Do we not 
read in St. John’s Gospel: “If you had known Me, you would 
without doubt have known My Father also; and from henceforth 
you shall know Him. And you have seen Him. Philip saith to 
him: Lord, show us the Father; and it is enough for us. Jesus 
saith to him: Have I been so long a time with you and have 
you not known Me? Philip, he that seeth Me seeth the Father also. 
How sayest thou: Show me the Father.” *® In general, then, 
we may say that since in Christ the existence of God is made a 
vivid reality, the bond which binds man to God, religion itself, is 
also rendered more concrete and real. There are, however, several 
detailed doctrines affecting religious consciousness which are thrown 
into strong relief and distinctly focused in the personality of Christ. 

The most important thing for religion is the primal truth that 
God is a personal Being. Nothing safeguards and strengthens this 
truth more effectively than the basic Christian doctrine of the 


®“A Grammar of Assent” (New York City). 
10 xiv, 7-9, 
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Divinity of Christ. In His dealings with men Christ manifests all 
the marks of personal life and personal consciousness; He appears 
as a personal self; from Christ we easily ‘ansfer the attributes of 
personal selfhood to the Divinity. Outsi.. of Christianity theism 
—that is, the doctrine of the existence of a God with the attribute 
of personality—always has had great difficulty of maintaining itself. 
A strong tendency always existed to degrade the Deity into a vague 
cosmic force, a dynamic drift or a moral ideal, but in Christianity 
the personal character of the Supreme Being is made explicit anc 
rendered secure. ‘‘Now,” says Canon H. P. Liddon, “the doctrine 
that Jesus of Nazareth is the Incarnate God protects this primal 
truth which non-Christian deism is so incapable of popularizing 
and even of maintaining. The Incarnation bridges over the abyss 
which opens in our thought between earth and heaven; it brings 
the Almighty, All-wise, Illimitable Being down to the mind and 
heart of His reasonable creatures. The Word made Flesh is God 
condescending to our finite capacities; and this condescension has 
issued in a clear, strong sense of the Being and Attributes of God, 
such as is not found beyond the bounds of Christendom.” * In 
Jesus, God, instead of a colorless, poor and impotent speculation, 
becomes the tangible possession of men, One who is invested with 
the attribute of personality and who can, therefore, enter into 
personal relations with men and become the object of acts which 
are only addressed to a conscious self. By the same token the 
Christian religion is lifted to a higher plane and becomes the com- 
munion and fellowship between human selves and a Divine Self. 
Only this clear recognition of the Divine Selfhood renders the 
outstanding religious practices of service, prayer and worship intel- 
ligible. The deist can never overcome his repugnance to prayer; 
quite naturally, for he is unable to attain to a clear and vivid 
realization of the Divine Selfhood, and it is impossible or at least 
an unnaturally strained performance to bend one’s knee in reverent 
adoration before the all-pervading moral force of the universe. 
Hence Kant, though in a fashion believing in the existence of God, 
had no use for private prayer; he thought that any man would be 
ashamed to be found upon his knees alone.** 


11“The Divinity of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
12 Clement C. J. Webb, “Kant’s Philosophy of Religion” (Oxford). 
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The coming of the Son of God into this human world is fraught 
with another lesson of vital import for religion. The deist holds 
that God, after having created the world, shows no further concern 
in it but leaves it entirely to its own course. This strange theory, 
tantamount to a complete denial of Divine Providence, is supposed 
to safeguard the dignity of the Supreme Being, of whom it is 
deemed unworthy and unbecoming to be interested in mundane 
and human affairs. Somewhat sarcastically Canon Liddon remarks: 
“Deistic philosophy is nervously alarmed, lest its God should still 
be supposed to penetrate as a living Providencec down into this 
human world of suffering and sin. Accordingly, professing much 
anxiety for his true dignity and repose, deism weaves around his 
liberty a network of imaginary law; and if he has not previously 
been destroyed by the materialistic controversialists, he is at length 
conducted by cold respect of deistic thinkers to the utmost frontier 
of the conceivable universe, where, having been enthroned in 
a majestic inaction, he is respectfully abandoned. As suggesting a 
problem which may rouse a faint spasmodic intellectual instinct, 
his name may still be mentioned from time to time in the world 
of letters. But the interest which he creates is at best on a level 
with that of the question whether the planets are or are not inhabited. 
As an energetic, life-controling, life-absorbing power, the God of 


”18 The fact of the Incarnation rebukes deism 


deism is extinct. 
and fortifies the doctrine of an overruling and benevolent Providence, 
for it is patent that if God visits this terrestrial globe, which is 
the home of mankind, He takes an actual interest in the well-being 
of His creatures. 

Jesus Christ also protects the dignity and honor of mankind. 
It is a puzzling fact that man goes great lengths to belittle, disparage 
and degrade human nature. Science is busy trying to efface the 
line of difference between man and the brute, and man glories in 
being robbed of his highest prerogative and reduced to a lineal 
descendant of an irrational apish ancestor. The Incarnation coun- 
teracts this fatal tendency and crowns our common humanity with 
glory and honor. It reveals to us the true dignity and worth of 
human nature, and suggests its inherent potentialities for the highest 


18 Op. cit. 
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greatness. In like manner, many other doctrines of natural religion 
find their fullest expression and their strongest guarantee in Jesus 
Christ. Truly, therefore, we may say that He is “the true light, 
which enlighteneth every man that cometh into this world.” * 

We have seen that Jesus Christ is not only an outstanding but 
an absolutely unique figure in the religious and moral world, and 
that He possesses an unequalled significance for the religious con- 
sciousness of mankind. Imperatively the question imposes itself 
on us: “Who is Christ?” No honest inquirer after the truth can 
ignore this question or pretend to treat it with indifference. It isa 
live issue and commands the attention and arouses the keenest 
interest of every man in whom religious aspirations have not been 
entirely stifled. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


14 John, i. 9. 











PANEGYRICS OF PATRONAL SAINTS 


By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Lirr.D. 


A religious panegyric may have any or all of these three aims: 
to proclaim the veneration due to the Saint, to encourage appeals 
to his intercessory and protective power, to hold up to the eyes of 
men a model of virtue. This is a Christian view of panegyrics. 
It excludes formally the funeral oration over the remains of na- 
tional heroes famous for their services to Church or State, as 
well as the more modest tributes paid to notably good people of a 
parish who have died with every appearance of holy resignation 
to the will of God. 

The title of the present paper is incomplete, and desires a further 
limitation of scope. It wishes, namely, to confine itself to the 
scope of such sermons as are preached in celebration of the Patron 
Saints of churches or parishes. Sermons of this class offer peculiar 
difficulties, for a panegyric of this kind is ordinarily, or at least 
often, an annual event. Ordinarily, too, the preacher is apt to limit 
his outlook. He feels called upon to tell, as engagingly as he can, 
the story of the Patron Saint’s career and to conclude that story 
with a glowing eulogy of the Saint’s virtues. 

The difficulty of sameness, or of a family resemblance in such 
sermons, is encountered in the annually recurring festival of the 
Patron. Having a restricted theme, the panegyric is more diffi- 
cult to handle agreeably to its hearers than is a sermon on the an- 
nually recurring Gospel of a Sunday, since the Gospel pericope 
always offers many possible subjects for treatment. Meanwhile, 
the patronal feast is peculiarly festive in character, and the 
panegyric must somehow be made agreeable and interesting to the 
congregation in spite of its traditionally restricted theme. 


I 


Probably what has been thus far said may be considered a fair 
description of the natural difficulties of such a sermon. Neverthe- 
less, we must confront the inevitable fact that a Christian sermon 
is not permitted to envisage only the pleasure of its hearers. It has 
higher purposes than secular oratory. It must be spiritually profit- 
able as well as stylistically agreeable. 
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The pastor of a parish naturally yields to the popular festive 
sentiment, and seeks for a preacher whose sermons have created a 
reputation for pulpit oratory. The preacher who is selected knows 
that much is expected of him, and he also knows that many able 
preachers have addressed the same congregation on its patronal 
feast. He may accordingly be tempted to think rather of pleasing 
than of instructing his auditory. Without any conscious yielding to 
suggestions of vanity, he may look on the invitation as a sort of 
challenge to test his power of interesting the same people who 
have already heard many sermons on the same old theme. It may 
also happen that some of his sacerdotal comrades will counsel him 
to “give the people something new.” But how can he do this with 
the same restricted theme discussed before the same restricted audi- 
tory? He is not a missionary priest, who can preach the same ser- 
mon a thousand times before a thousand different congregations. 

Pére Monsabré furnishes us with an amusing illustration. A 
certain pulpit orator had been invited to deliver a panegyric on St. 
Jeanne d’Arc in a great cathedral. An abbé of the modern school 
that always wants novelty said to him: “Give us something new. 
Up to now, we have always heard the same thing; Domrémy, 
Orléans, Reims, Rouen; idyl, epopée, triumph, martyrdom, the 
power of God in the destinies of France, and the like. Couldn’t 
these old topics be freshened up a bit?” With a touch of malice, 
the preacher replied: “My dear abbé, I should be most happy to 
please you. Nevertheless, I am not permitted to say that Jeanne 
d’Are was born at Saint-Flour, that she fought the Grand Turk, 
and that she died at Bordeaux, drowned in the Gironde.” The 
abbé was silenced, and the preacher found himself able, without 
boring his audience too greatly, to recount and comment upon the 
old and true history of Jeanne d’Arc. 

Thinking about this anecdote, I may admit that the counsel of 
the abbé had in it more than the preacher seemed willing to admit. 
“What so tedious as a twice-told tale?” The congregation of a 
parish—although not, perhaps, of a great cathedral—may properly 
be assumed to know quite well the salient features in the career of 
its holy Patron. It has probably heard that career rehearsed many, 
many times. In the case of St. Jeanne d’Arc, even the more or less 
casual assemblage gathered to hear once again the old, old story 
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of the Patron Saint (not of a parish, but of a nation) in a great 
cathedral of France, might well be expected to know all about 
Domrémy, Orléans, Reims, Rouen; and to have listened very often 
to idyl, epopée, triumph, martyrdom, and the strong arm of God 
directing the destinies of France. A preacher could properly assume 
such a knowledge on the part of practically all of his auditors. 
Similarly, the people of a parish may hardly need to have the out- 
standing details in the life of their Patron Saint rehearsed every 
year for their pleasure or their benefit. 

Some qualification of a previous paragraph is therefore per- 
mitted. It is not wholly correct to compare the annual panegyric 
with the annually recurring pericope of any given Sunday and to 
assume that the panegyric can have only one theme, while the Sun- 
day discourse may select one theme out of several possible themes. 
The varied career of a Patron Saint offers many differing and spe- 
cialized events, any one of which could well be the subject of a 
special panegyric. And each virtue of the Patron could, in succeed- 
ing years, be taken up for special analysis in a detailed manner. 
The preacher could declare this fact, and propose to his hearers 
to give them, first of all, a very hasty sketch of the Saint’s life as 
a setting for the jewel of some particular virtue which the Saint 
exhibited in his life, and then to dilate upon that virtue—a virtue 
which needs not to be the most outstanding one, but which is withal 
heroic in its proportions and in its spiritual beauty. 


II 


In the first of his “Dialogues on Pulpit Eloquence,” Fénelon 
argues that even in secular oratory “the only good reason for speak- 
ing is to instruct; a hero is only to be praised that the people may 
become acquainted with his virtues, and be urged to imitate them, 
and for the purpose of showing that glory and virtue are insepar- 
able.” (How often does the secular orator envisage such pur- 
poses as these?) Fénelon argues also that even a secular orator 
ought to eliminate from his panegyric “all praises that are vague, 
exaggerated, flattering. . . . Not one of those sterile thoughts 
which are of no service for the instruction of the hearer ought 
to be suffered there; nothing is admissible but that which tends to 
make virtue loved. But, on the contrary, the greater number of 
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panegyrists seem to praise virtues for no other reason than to praise 
the men who have practised them, and whose eulogiums they have 
undertaken to make.” He is still speaking of purely secular ora- 
tory, but this argument is obviously still more applicable to the 
panegyrist of a Patron Saint. Any attempt to describe in full de- 
tail the life story of the Saint must leave comparatively scant 


leisure for anything other than a sort of hastily compiled catalogue 
of the virtues that made him a Saint. The temptation here is to 
lump them together in an ill-defined bundle, so that no one virtue 
can stand out as a distinct model for the people to imitate, and no 
clearly defined pathway is indicated towards the achievement of that 
virtue. The congregation may sing the praises of the panegyrist, 
but may still illustrate the old saying: Laudant nec intelligunt. 

It would seem probable that a pastor who should compile a little 
table of themes to be treated in successive years by his panegyrists, 
and should notify his congregation of the scheme he had drawn up 
for the successive preachers to be selected for the patronal feast, 
would really attract his people towards a celebration which in pre- 
vious years had meant but little to them in the way either of pleasure 
or of profit. 

The selection of a particular virtue as the theme of a panegyric 
would offer an excellent opportunity for wholesome instruction, 
while its concretion in the personality of a Patron Saint would 
make the instruction vivid and appropriate. Not a little mystical 
theology would be included, and it would not be in scholastic 
terminology but in the exemplified procedures by which the Saint 
himself had acquired the virtue. The instruction could be made 
more appealing to the human outlook of the congregation if the 
human frailties of the Patron were fairly exhibited; and the long, 
long battle he must have waged in overcoming the weaknesses of 
nature would show what mettle the Saints possess. 

People may easily tire of a Saint who is represented as always 
superlatively perfect in every respect. For instance, there is the 
case of Aristides. Historically, it would appear that he really de- 
served his title of “The Just.” Not knowing that it was Aristides 
himself who was being addressed, one citizen explained to him 
that the title, used so much by other citizens, had simply wearied 
him, and he hated having to hear of “Aristides the Just.” And he 
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was accordingly desirous of voting for any candidate but “Aristides 
the Just.” 

The new school of hagiography admits failings in the Saints, as 
well as failures here or there in a saintly career. And such things 
as these are described even in literature intended for reading by 
young folk. Lights and shadows are mingled in everybody’s life. 
A portrait that has no shadows is not attractive. It lacks back- 
ground; it is too glaringly superficial. Against a background of 
perhaps many failings and failures we can perceive more clearly 
and instructively the ultimate success due to human perseverance 
aided by divine grace. A light that shone in darkness may not 
have been comprehended by the world, but it is now understood 
by us who acclaim a sainted conqueror of the world. The preacher 
can base an encouraging moral on such facts and events in the life 
of a Patron Saint. He can show the finger of God tracing a 
gradual line of sanctity between the lines of apparent failure. This 
Bossuet noted in his panegyric on St. Andrew. “When God,” he 
says, “intends to show that any work is solely His, He lets help- 
lessness and despair overpower us, and then He acts.” Calling at- 
tention to this saying of Bossuet’s, H. L. Sidney Lear comments 
that the preacher here “spoke a sentence which has comforted many 
a drooping heart.” There may be very many drooping hearts in 
the good people who assemble in the church to do honor to its 
heavenly Patron—even among those whose faces are lit up tem- 
porarily by the character of the festival occasion. They assuredly 
need the heartening lesson of the ultimate success of patience and 
reliance on their Heavenly Father’s love and providence. And 
this lesson can be made clear in the life of any Saint. With a dim- 
mer outlook than that of our Catholic Faith, the poet Tennyson 
understood 


That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 


III 


If we assume that the pastor has made a schedule of the proposed 
course of annual panegyrics, and informs the preacher (who is in- 
vited to discuss a particular event or a particular virtue in the 
Patron’s life) of the character of the sermons that have already 
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been preached and of those that are yet to come, the preacher will 
be able to perceive just when, where and how he is to enter the 


scheme of things. He does not any more need to tell the story of 
the Patron Saint’s life in detail or to expatiate on the virtues m 
globo. One little corner of the large field has been assigned to him 
to cultivate. The fully rounded story of a single event with its 
appropriate lesson and moral, together with the intelligible appli- 
cation of that moral to the lives of the listening congregation, or 
the story of one virtue diligently exercised against both obstacles 
and failures—this would offer, I think, sufficient matter for one 
sermon. I have used the word “listening” (congregation). Would 
the congregation really be “listening” to such a sermon? Yes, I 
think so. I think that people tire of vagueness and generalities and 
glowing adjectives. 

One recent illustration of the feasibility of a concatenated series 
of sermons on a Saint is found in the volume, “Sermons on St. 
Thérése of the Child of Jesus” (Macmillan, 1928). One might 
hardly surmise sufficient material, in the hidden life of such a 
very youthful Saint, for a series of six sermons, such as the vol- 
ume provides. But Fr. Francis Xavier of St. Teresa, O. D. C., 
achieved the task well and interestingly, as we may gather from 
the adequate translation into English by a Religious of the Society 
of the Holy Child Jesus. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. Martinpate, S.J., M.A. 


XII. Contact 


One of the hardest parts of our apostolate seems to me the es- 
tablishment of contact between ourselves and our message and 
those for whom it is meant. We know our message, and we know 
that it is meant for all. We may possess every human qualifica- 
tion for delivering it, and yet we cannot actually meet the people 
to whom we want to speak, or, if we do, we cannot embark upon the 
substance of that message, because either time is lacking, or the cir- 
cumstances (like a public dinner!) are unpropitious (not but what 
I find that men start talking about religious things with almost em- 
barrassing promptness and publicity ... ) ; or again their starting- 
point is so different from ours that it takes a very long time to 
find how we are to say what they will understand—in short, to 
establish contact. 


I suppose a percentage of non-Catholics enter our churches and 
listen to sermons. Emphatically they do not want to hear diatribes 
about money.* Nor do they want to hear a sort of slanging-match, 
which contains plenty of slanging but is not really a match because 
the congregation cannot answer back. I am thinking of a particu- 
lar but all too characteristic mission preached by two Religious, 
which was little else than rebukes administered to the long-suffer- 
ing parishioners. I had written down instances of what I mean. 
One was a really violent outbreak of a priest, actually holding the 
Blessed Sacrament in his hands, due to people having come up the 
aisles not exactly in the rather elaborate way he had designated. 


1] venture to put down a practical point. Many people think (and quite impor- 
tant well-disposed charity officials have assured me that they are right in so 
thinking) that recipients of money contributions by no means always dispose of 
the money according to the intentions of the donors. This can be done in all 
innocence, as by nuns who think they can “assume” the donor’s permission, if they 
think at all; or in pursuance of a barely conscious theory that ecclesiastics have 
the right to do as they please with any money offered, not only because they are 
“bound to know better,” but because a donor has no right to make conditions; but 
also out of a real sans-géne due maybe to our having had no drastic drilling in 
business or in law. Sometimes I have shuddered to think of what would happen 
in law courts, if ecclesiastical use of money became publicly known and proceedings 
consequently taken. I repeat, there cannot be often (though I fear there sometimes 
is) a case herein for repentance, confession, and restitution: but there is often 
a case for self-examination. 
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He even humiliated a woman who had knelt down in an empty 
place by ordering her to get up, go around the church, and take 
a new place in the queue; else he would cease giving Holy Com- 
munion. But the rest of my instances I omit, because I could not 
write them without some unchastened indignation. Echoes of the 
harm done by that scolding, shouting mission reach me still. After 
all, the people had come to the mission. They were in the church. 
Most were grown men, desperate with unemployment. Others were 
tired, cold and underfed women. All had put themselves out in 
order to be there. They would have been deeply touched by an 
affectionate, understanding sermon; but they were shouted at. 
Imagine the enduring effect of that. As one man said: “I ain’t 
going to church to be shouted at. I get enough of that on week- 
days, being shouted at by the Boss.’”’ Small wonder that a boy of 
fourteen announced to a visiting priest: “‘Now I’ve left school, 
I’m a man, and I’m not going to have you coming into our house, 
taking money off my Ma.” Small wonder we make Bolsheviks. 
These people are intelligent, and they are sensitive. And if the 
effect on them, with all their Catholic tradition and instinctive 
loyalty, is so bad, what would it not be upon the non-Catholic 
visitor? 

This REvIEw gives plenty of examples of what sermons ought 
to be; so it would be an impertinence for me to say more than that 
were I a non-Catholic and came to a Catholic sermon, what I should 
hope to find in it would be a very clear statement of some Catholic 
belief, not exposed argumentatively (for that would suit a lecture 
better) but sympathetically, that is, so as to show how it fitted in 
with and assisted human life and the life of the people who on the 
whole composed that congregation. I should at once feel: “This 
priest understands his own people, and is likely to understand me; 
moreover, I have got something solid and no mere fluffy pietism.” 
But I should want to feel sure about two things: I should want to 
catch the absolutely unmistakable note of sincerity in the preacher’s 
voice and manner (and so, rhetoric or prer’.red “phrases” would 
repel me), and I should want a sermon to be spiritual. Common- 
sense—that is, once more, sympathetic understanding—I would 
value; but I would detest the impression that the speaker was talk- 
ing down to me and trying to exhibit that he too knew the world. 
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But it remains true that the minority of non-Catholics who come 
to sermons is infinitesimal. Those who read Catholic literature are 
even fewer and as a rule are unable to like it much. As I said, those 
whom we meet in “social life” are likely also to be very few, and 
in no suitable position for religious discussion. I simply cannot 
see, therefore, how we are to reach them save through prayer. 

We cannot be wrong in wishing to make the Church’s official 
prayer more prayerful; but since I think the re-vitalizing of the 
Liturgy and of Mass itself has several times been spoken of in 
papers like these, I do not want to do more than just mention it 
here. We cannot hide from ourselves that Mass is very often not 
a prayer at all for those who assist at its offering. It seems to me 
not much more than an effugium to say that the mere act of obe- 
dience involved in going to Mass is a prayer. It is the minimum 
ordained, and exempts from mortal sin, but little more than that. 
To say that a man may unite himself, in some vague way, with what 
the priest is doing, little though he appreciates what it is, and so 
shares in the offering, is no doubt true, yet it is the absolute mini- 
mum and not even (please God) the average, about which we be- 
gan by speaking. At the risk of reiterating on expression of fad- 
dism, I will say that so many people hardly ever pray at all, but 
do go (in a way) to Mass, that we dare not rest till every part of 
Mass has become alive for them and be shared in by them, even 
vocally, according to the wish of Rome. I know that this means 
the dethronement of choirs, or rather the silencing of most of their 
sacred orgies; for I can certainly imagine a choir singing the Gloria 
alternately with the people. But I frankly would never have a Credo 
that was not sung by the ent’re people. And alternation exists 
chiefly as between people and priest. It is sad indeed that the 
most ancient element in Mass (save the Consecration narrative )— 
the Sursum Corda and Eucharistic Confession—have sunk to mean 
nothing whatsoever to the Mass of our worshippers. After all, 
Thanksgiving was the dominant feeling in the earliest worshippers 
at Mass, else they never would have named their worship ‘“Eu- 
charist.” But I cannot remember myself often preaching upon 
gratitude. 

But, after all, prayer is the power in the hands of all of us all 
the time, and is not just liturgy, Office nor even Mass. Certainly 
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we may further hope that in every seminary the Office Psalms be 
so well taught (without fanciful application of the possible sense 
extractable from the Latin words, but with attention to the real 
sense which, it is agreed, should be known before applied senses 
be sought) that a hard-worked priest may never have to stop, re- 
flect, question his memory, or even pause at all in his rapid recita- 
tion, in order to “see deep into” the words and the verses as he 
hurries by. Else Office too may become for us a “prayer” only in 
the sense that it is an act of external obedience. 

It remains that we want the whole of our life to be prayerful— 
and this is no mere cant expression, but bears a real meaning. It 
is quite possible to enjoy the most natural pleasures so as to be gen- 
uinely grateful at the back of our minds, in the inside of our con- 
tentment, to God. We can without too much practice really see 
other people as with God’s eyes, or in loving relation to God, when 
we are in a train or on a car. We can be feeling well-affectioned 
towards them because our heart has become like Our Lord’s, “ever 
pleading,’’ somewhat as an artist always sees what he is looking at 
in terms of grace and harmony. It is possible even in the midst of 
the most animated conversation to have—not exactly a “double con- 
’ as though we thought of two things at the same time, 
two things of the same sort, on the same plane—but two sorts of 


sciousness,’ 


consciousness, the one inside the other, the deeper one doing with- 
out thoughts, just as the more superficial one still does not need 
to translate its thoughts into mere words. This implies that contact 
will most certainly be established: for the Spirit of God will be pro- 
ceeding forth from us, and the soul of him we want to save will 
be hard put to it, indeed, to resist that Holy Spirit. 
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SUPPOSE NOBODY CARED? 
By Atoystus McDonoucu, C.P., D.D. 


Before readers have inched further in their progress through this 
article, I hasten to prefix a guarantee directed to their psychotaxes 
or even parataxes concerning homilies in disguise: what follows is 
rather a correspondence symposium—originally a chat. 

Within the last twelvemonth, which marked (we hope) the corner 
around which “prosperity” has been playing truant, there occurred 
to me an incident such as even we who are officially supernatural- 
minded are apt to speak and think of as accidental rather than provi- 
dential. The incident might constitute one of the middle chapters 
in an “Autobiography of a Certain Piece of Tin.” Strolling along 
a serpentine path that leads from grotto to monastery, my attention 
was arrested by a pin-button that lay slantingly against the wiry 
grass. I picked it up and read the inscription; a crippled orphan, 
supporting himself on crutches, was pictured in the center of the 
button, with this inquiry underneath: “Suppose Nobody Cared?” It 
struck me as rather clever propaganda in the interest of an orphans’ 
drive about to be launched in the adjacent city. That caption, “Sup- 
pose Nobody Cared?” lingered in my memory persistently. With 
each recurrence of the query, I found myself applying it to some 
problematical enterprise or other—seminary training (and semi- 
narians occasionally are problematical), home training of children, 
the assignment of missionaries to foreign fields. I don’t know just 
how some present-day pslychologists would analyze the process, but 
shortly that pin-button had preached me a sermon which, I daresay, 
I might have listened to only with tedium if it had been delivered 
point by point from the pulpit. 

The most indicative—hence the most correct—of Our Redeemer’s 
titles is that of Priest. His work of redemption was preéminently 
an act of religion; all his acts of physical and moral sacrifice were 
constituents of His sacrifice as liturgical. This relation of the Mes- 
siah to God and to us is the aspect emphasized by the Angelic Doc- 
tor in his designation of Jesus Christ as “Via nobis in Deum ten- 
dend.” He is the Pontifex (literally, Bridge-maker), who bridges 
the gap—the rift even—between us and Our Father in heaven; He 
rights the wrongness of a world that He found, not as God had 
made it, but as man had spoilt it. 
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With at least a degree of correctness, we can say that the sacrifice 
of Christ as liturgical appeals to God directly; that same sacrifice, 
in its physical and moral constituents, appeals to us directly, as a 
demonstrative argument of God’s love for His adopted children. 

We know the root implications in the notion of a sacrifice, con- 
sidered not liturgically but as a demonstrative argument of predilec- 
tion for one thing rather than another. When we surrender one 
thing in order the more securely to retain or gain another, the im- 
plication is plain : we are by no means unattached to the thing we sur- 
render—it is only with reluctance that we relinquish it. Both the 
thing sacrificed and the thing retained or gained are objects of at- 
tachment, but in the bid for preference we reject the one for the in- 
surance of the other; the preponderance of esteem is indicated by 
the direction in which the balance falls. 

Let us come now to the point. When we appreciate the physical 
and moral sacrifices of Jesus Christ—culminating in the sacrifice of 
His very life—as the constituents of His liturgical sacrifice, we know 
to the point of proof that we are a preponderant object of com- 
placency in the mind and of love in the heart of the Priest-Victim, 
the God-Man. The realization that He so cared is heightened by the 
query : “Suppose nobody cared?” Had He not cared, that would in 
no way have been accomplished which He did perfectly through a 
human instrument divinely attuned. 


It requires no modicum of wisdom to understand that any sacrifice, 
of its very nature, is an argument demonstrative of preponderance 
of love for the object to be won by the sacrifice. Of course, besides 
the action of Our Saviour necessarily thus interpreted, we have His 
verbal assurance—expressions of His mind and heart which reveal 
His sacrifices as attended by those features that perfect. He Him- 
self reminds us of the axiomatic test of love: “Greater love than 
this no man hath, that a man lay down his life for his friends” 
(John, xv. 13). That He met this test, St. John succinctly testifies : 
“In this we have known the charity of God towards us, because He 
hath laid down His life for us.’ Even His Mother rejoices in her 
share of the divine scheme, which she knew would be a costly honor: 
upon her receiving the Angelic message, in her eagerness “she 
hastened” to the kinsfolk of the Precursor. So too her Son, in His 
turn and time, seems hardly to count the cost, so entirely pre- 
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dominant is His devotion to us. There is no room for doubt that 
we filled His Heart, that He treasured us, when we recall His com- 
ment upon His presence among us (“My delight is to be with the 
children of men’’) and upon the divine purpose of His presence (“I 
have a baptism wherewith I am to be baptized, and how am I 
straitened until it be accomplished!’ Luke, xii. 50). 

Yet, the higher we pile the monument of testimony to God’s in- 
comprehensible and ineffable love for us creatures, the more promi- 
nent target we present for assault. Permit me to state an objection 
to the likelihood—to the possibility even—of such magnanimity. 
In the pursuance of any course of conduct, we are convinced and 
persuaded by truths, by principles, by formal tenets; we are in- 
fluenced also by informal—almost unformed—impressions. For ex- 
ample, we recognize as the representative of God an individual duly 
so constituted; on the principle that authority is from God, we are 
convinced that we should obey such representative within the ambit 
of his competence. However, if such an authority fall short 
habitually of the measure of adherence to law exacted by him from 
his subjects, how are we influenced? We are inclined to diminish 
our heed of him. Now, this resultant disposition on our part is in- 
correct, both syllogistically and morally. But, gentlemen, in the 
practical, work-a-day order of things “verba sonant, facta tonant!”’ 
It was this very potency of informal, unformed impression that our 
Divine Teacher referred to in His endeavor to comfort and encour- 
age a driven but leaderless people: “All things therefore whatsoever 
they shall say to you, observe and do: but according to their works, 
do ye not; for they say and do not” (Matt., xxiii. 3). I mention this 
merely as an example of how we are influenced by impressions that 
are informal, perhaps subconscious. 

The point is this: in testimony of our impregnable faith in God’s 
love for us, as demonstrated by the entire fabric of His supernatural 
providence, we would gladly make any sacrifice. We are convinced 
of the reasonableness of our faith: when our spirit of faith is normal, 
we are persuaded to reciprocate, to do our utmost to render to Him 
at least a tiny little of the mighty much we owe Him. Why is it 
that, in our attitude towards God, we so often slump “below par”— 
at least by having no attitude? At times and to an extent forgetful- 
ness may account for the condition; but, underlying this forgetful- 
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ness and where this negative attitude does not enter into the case, is 
there not a something quite positive—aa impression that is informal, 
perhaps only partly conscious, certainly incorrect and misleading, 
but none the less effectually causal? 

On the one hand, we are painfully conscious of our physical 
frailty and inevitable decadence, of our moral weakness and vicious- 
ness; on the other, more than of anything else we are certain of the 
Almighty’s necessary perfection, His consequent self-sufficiency. Is 
it possible, conceivable, that He could be interested in us, fond of us? 
Are we not necessarily beneath His notice? Surely the motive and 
the object of Christian faith and hope and charity are too good to be 
true! Christian doctrine is unique poetry, legend that we are the 
better off for having; but tested by rugged history? No, it must 
rather be a chimera that fades in the light of a twofold truth—our 
worthlessness and His independence. Though finite, we in our place 
would not and could not bring ourselves to fraternize with an ir- 
rational even though animate creature; for the same reason we do 
not love them or make sacrifices for them; briefly, there is no requt- 
site proportion between them and us. Since this is so, then a fortiori 
with Him relative to us! Indeed, the analogy limps grotesquely. 
Are we not as so much driftwood floating in the sea of existence— 
submerged in responsibility, yet unbuoyed by hope? Is it unreason- 
able that we seek relief from ennui in the so-called cowardice of 
stoical apathy or in the anesthesia of pleasure? It’s all “too good 
to be true.” You say that He cares? How can God care? 

Both queries are answerable, and both answers are defensible; 
the defense of the second fortifies the credibility of the first. In sup- 
port of the twofold proposition that God does and “logically” can 
love us, we have testimony that is ample, already well known, and 
vested with formal worth because divinely imparted. In praxi, we 
would never fall into a skeptical mood regarding God’s love for us, 
did we not first “mood” ourselves into excessive self-depreciation. 
We are certain indeed of the Almighty’s necessary perfection; we 
know that there must be a proportion between Him and any object 
of His love. The fact of God’s love for us we have learned from 
an Infallible Source. Hence, there must necessarily be a something 
in us that makes us worthwhile—even to Him; it would be blasphe- 
mous to think otherwise. We would be forced to the formulation 
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of this judgment concerning ourselves, even though we were alto- 
gether ignorant of the nature of such divinely endowed proportion. 

Ni fallor, we may consider “humility” a polite synonym for “hon- 
esty.” That we be thoroughly religious-minded, religious-hearted, 
it is fundamental that we know our place with God and keep it. But 
in the practice of any virtue we can stand so straight as to lean 
backward. This we do when we impress upon ourselves our actual 
and potential imperfection, excluding due consideration of actual and 
potential perfection—when we “mood” ourselves into the impression 
that we are unfit, out of proportion, as beneficiaries of a Divine Bene- 
factor. Not improbably we should attribute to the contagion of 
Naturalism our more or less habitual forgetfulness of our status as 
God’s own (even though prodigal) sons, a status that in the divine 
estimate ranks us higher than mere creatures of His hand—as 
brothers of the Elder Brother! Can we then reasonably be influ- 
enced by the impression that God’s love for us implies a distortion 
of divine magnanimity? For thus He made us, and not otherwise 
—‘to Our own image and likeness’ (Gen., i. 26)—acceptable to 
Him, at least modo initiali. A periodical reminder of this obvious, 
wellknown but oft-forgotten truth is indispensable that we may pilot 
ourselves clear of the shoals of mercurial human moodiness. Be- 
cause of nothing less than membership in the Divine Family we are 
so precious, even in the infallible judgment of Our Father in Heaven; 
our status is so exalted that we have been redeemed “with the 
Precious Blood of Christ,” our Elder Brother. Speaking of syllogiz- 
ing, that career which is worthy of God’s interest is worthwhile and 
to be prosecuted with might and main. We can tuck our own career 
into the syllogism as a defensible minor : the conclusion is obvious— 
“that Christ may dwell by faith in your hearts; that being rooted 
and founded in charity, you may be able to comprehend with all the 
saints what is the breadth, and length, and height, and depth: to 
know also the charity of Christ, which surpasseth all knowledge, 
that you may be filled unto all the fullness of God” (Eph., iii. 17-19). 
Suppose nobody cared? But “behold what manner of charity the 
Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called and should 
be the sons of God” (I John, iii. 1). Is it, then, a matter for sur- 
prise or perplexity that the Apostle—that prodigy of vigor—was so 
enthusiastic to “press towards the mark, to the prize of the supernal 
vocation of God in Christ Jesus” (Phil. iii. 14) ? 





JOHN GERSON, CATECHIST 
By Rupotpn G. Banpas, Pu.D., S.T.D. er M. 


John le Charlier de Gerson, more commonly known simply as 
John Gerson, was born in the hamlet of Gerson in 1363. The vil- 
lage, which has long since disappeared, was then a dependency of 
Barby not far from Rethel, in the Diocese of Reims. John was the 
eldest of twelve children. The influences of his home life concurred 
admirably towards the formation of the future catechist. From 
his very boyhood Gerson was steeped in the wisdom of the Sacred 
Books. He tells us that not a day passed in which the Scriptures 
were not read or recited in his home.* From his earliest years, too, 
he was trained in an appreciation of God’s love as mirrored in the 
sufferings of Christ. Gerson relates how his father would stretch 
out his hands against the wall and cry out: “See, my boy, how the 
God who made you and saved you was crucified and died.” * It was 
especially on a vivid realization of God’s omnipresence that the 
religious life of the Charliers was built. This aspect of Gerson’s 
home training is clearly reflected later in one of his mother’s letters 
to her sons in Paris: “My good children, think often that you are 
beside me, that you see me and hear me speak, and act in such a 
manner, when you are alone in the presence of God, as you would if 
you were near me and under my eyes.” * 

Gerson attended the schools of Rethel and Reims, and at the age 
of fourteen entered the famous College de Navarre of Paris. Being 
the eldest of the children, Gerson assumed the task of educating his 
brothers and sisters for a better understanding of their Faith and a 
more exact fulfillment of its precepts. Even when absent from home, 
he continued to guide the spiritual growth of the members of the 
household. Frequently his sisters consulted him concerning some 
person who stood in need of special direction. Gerson in turn sent 
them useful advice and composed practical religious treatises for 
the instruction of the simple folk.* In this way he gradually pre- 
pared himself for the work of his life. 


1Cfr. Joannis Gersonii Opera Omnia (5 volumes, 2nd ed., M. Lud. Ellies du 
Pin, Paris, 1728), I, 131; III, 220. All references will be to this edition of Ger- 
son’s works. 

2IV, 386. 

8 Quoted in the scholarly work of J. Connolly, “John Gerson, Reformer and 
Mystic” (Louvain, 1928, p. 20). 

4 III, 806, 823 
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In 1395 Benedict XIII appointed Gerson Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Paris. This exalted position, however, increased rather 
than diminished his interest in the religious instruction of the people 
and of children. As Chancellor he now demanded that more atten- 
tion be paid to the second, third, and fourth sections of the “Book of 
Sentences” (which elucidate the Creation, the Incarnation, the Sac- 
raments and the Church), for he hoped that those who were later on 
to instruct the people would in this way be better prepared for their 
ministry. He ordered that treatises be composed to explain the 
“principal points of our religion, and especially those dealing with 
the Commandments, for the use of those who rarely hear a ser- 
mon.” * He tried to obtain influence over the early life of children 
by procuring the codperation of their elders. He urged preachers 
to exhort mothers to train their children in the love and practice 
of their religion, and he blessed those parents who kept their chil- 
dren living in the presence of God. At a Synod of Reims he de- 
manded that measures be taken in every parish to provide for the 
instruction and moral training of children.® In his direction for the 
visitation of dioceses he urged that special attention be given to the 
organization of schools and the manner of educating youth.’ 

The teacher on whom devolves the heavy responsibility of re- 
ligious instruction must be a man of strong faith and of a virtuous 
life. Gerson described a theologian as “a good man, versed in the 
Scriptures—not with a learning simply of the intellect, but rather 
and especially of the heart, so that once he understood a truth he 
could translate it into his own life.” * A teacher of religion must 
make the divine truths operative not only in his own life but also in 
the daily conduct of others. Gerson himself adapted to the people 
of the parishes the same lessons which he read to the theologians of 
the University. He drew up compendia of doctrines and devotions, 
wrote out models of prayer and of meditation, and, in order to 
strengthen their appeal, used all the literary devices of his day in 
their composition. Dialogue, poetry, drama, allegory—these were 
some of the forms which furnished the settting for the precious 
doctrines of religion.° 


The hope of a spiritual renovation, in Gerson’s estimation, lay 


ST, 124. ®TI, 548, 560. TII, 109. 
8], 177. ® J. Connolly, op. cit., pp. 118 sqq. 
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principally in the proper training of children: “With the young the 
reformation of the Church must begin.” *° Gerson’s aim was to 
surround the youth with safeguards against temptations and evils, 
and to train them in such a way that they would bring new vigor 
and life into the Church. He demanded that the public authorities 
remove from the shops and public places images that were suggestive 
of evil;’? at the same time he provided for the children of Paris in 
a positive manner by drawing up a program of instruction for 
them.’* He strongly advocated the use of a children’s handbook of 
religion which would explain the principal doctrines of the holy 
Faith. His work, “Opus Tripertitum de preceptis decalogi, de con- 

essione et de arte moriendi,” ** which he composed for the use of 
pastors, was strongly recommended by the bishops and became very 
popular in the French dioceses. 

Although the Chancellor of the University of Paris, he devoted 
his spare time freely to the instruction of children. When his asso- 
ciates contended that it was ill-becoming for a man of his position to 
waste his time on children, he replied: “If I am blameworthy, it 
ought to be more on account of my presumption than of my too 
great condescension, since, in instructing sinless children, I dare to 
meddle with the work of deeply spiritual men. I am really in the 
position of a land turtle seeking the company of the feathered tribe. 
... And when it is further objected that I should devote my time to 
more important duties, I answer that I cannot conceive of any sub- 
limer work that my insignificant personality could perform to any 
advantage.’ ** In order to justify his conduct he composed a small 
treatise entitled, “De Parvulis ad Christum Trahendis.” ** In this 
work, of which the remainder of our article will be an analysis, Ger- 
son advocates the early religious training of children, dwells on the 
evil results of neglecting the children, speaks of the means to be 
employed zealously for bringing children to Christ, and extols the 
noble character of the catechist’s office. 


Early Religious Training of Children 
Since children and the young always constitute a considerable 


10 TT, 109. 
_ ITI, 291-295: Expostulatio ad Potestates Publicas adversus corruptionem 
juventutis per lascivas imagines. 


12TV, 717-720: Doctrina pro pueris Ecclesiae Parisiensis. 
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portion of the Church, Gerson concludes they must necessarily have 
been among the objects of those divine constitutions which were to 
direct the universal course of the Church. Far from neglecting 
children, Christ rebuked those who in their folly and pride hindered 
children from coming to Him. Addressing Himself to the disciples 
who surrounded Him, and through them to all future generations, 
Christ said: ‘Suffer the little children to come to Me, and forbid 
them not. For of such is the kingdom of God. Amen I say to you, 
whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, 
shall not enter into it. And embracing them, and laying His hands 
upon them, He blessed them.” *® In obedience to this admonition 
of Christ we too must lead children to Him; we must do so by means 
of instructions adapted to their age and mental capacity. Though 
avoiding coarse and vulgar language, we must not be afraid to 
stammer, as it were, with them, after the manner of mothers and 
nurses who know how to formulate a language intelligible to the 
little ones. To encourage children to come to Christ, to teach them 
how to come to Christ, to remove scandals from their path—this, 
according to Gerson, is the noble work of every catechist. 

The task of bringing children to Christ, says Gerson, must begin 
during the child’s tenderest years, for increase of grace and conse- 
quent formation of character depend upon codperation with initial 
graces. The more completely one cooperates with grace, the more 
abundantly does one receive it, and the more thoroughly does it pene- 
trate and fortify one’s soul. He who rejects graces, who abuses the 
gifts of God and neglects the talents of the Sovereign Master, will, 
by a just judgment of God, find it extremely difficult to return to 
Jesus Christ. Far from being able to persevere and be saved, such 
a man will be in danger of eternal damnation. If children who are 
innocent cannot of their own natural powers attain to virtue, how 
much more difficult will it be for those youths who are burdened 
with sin and vicious habits and who are the enemies of God! 

God has “perfected praise,” as the Psalmist says, “out of the 
mouths of infants and of sucklings.” ** Just as the first flowers of 
the springtime are eagerly sought and cherished, so the homage of 
innocent children is dearer to God than the honor of men who aban- 
don their sinful ways only when years and decrepitude have come 


16 Mark, x. 14-16. 17 Ps. viii. 3. 
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upon them. Let us offer to God the bloom of youth and not the 
faded flower of that advanced age when sin begins to forsake us in- 
stead of our abandoning sin. 

Finally, no period is so important for the formation of habit— 
which Aristotle calls our “second nature’’—as that of childhood. 
Nor is anything so important for one’s career as the acquisition of 
good habits. Philosophers and poets are in full agreement with 
theologians concerning the necessity of young people contracting 
good habits; Cicero, Ovid, and Horace have written with much 
penetration and skill on the subject. If sin and sacrilege testify to 
the terrible force of a bad habit, how great, on the other hand, is 
the power and efficacy of a good habit, especially when it is aided by 
grace! Dissolute men of Gerson’s time scoffingly repeated the pagan 
proverb: “A man angelic in youth becomes satanical in old age.” ** 
If this be true, Gerson replies, what then is to be expected cf a 
satanical young man? The proverb, however, is an untruth in- 
tended to excuse and protect the corrupt youth of Paris from criti- 
cism and derision. The fact remains, says Gerson, that children 
whose minds have not been obscured by pernicious novelties and 
whose hearts are free from the contagions of sin, are best qualified 
to assimilate the principles of right conduct. They are the vessels 
destined to receive exquisite fluids, the young plants which readily 
obey the hand which cultivates them.”® 


Scandalizing the Little Ones 

Our Lord Himself indicated the reasons why we should avoid 
giving scandal to the little ones. “See that you despise not one of 
these little ones.” And why? “For I say to you, that their angels 
in heaven always see the face of My Father who is in heaven,” and, 
furthermore, “of such is the kingdom of God.” *” Terrible punish- 
ment necessarily awaits those who disregard the warning of Our 
Lord: “He that shall scandalize one of these little ones that believe 
in Me, it were better for him that a millstone should be hanged about 
his neck, and that he should be drowned in the depth of the sea.” ™ 
These words of Our Lord, says Gerson, are to be understood in a real 
and not in a mystical sense. They do not refer to spiritual children 

18 Angelicus juvenis senibus sathanizat in annis (III, 279). 
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but to those little beings on the threshold of life, for whom scandal 
is far more dangerous than it is for others. Gerson finds that Our 
Lord’s admonition was foreshadowed in several pagan authors. Ac- 
cording to Horace, a child at this age is like unto soft wax and 
easily lends itself to vice; once deformed it cannot be easily restored 
to the form of virtue. Juvenal, wishing to prevent the scandalizing 
of children, taught that the greatest respect is due to them and that 
nothing sinful should be done in their presence.” 

Gerson defines scandal as a word or an act which lacks rectitude 
and which is an occasion of spiritual ruin for another. He dis- 
tinguishes two kinds of scandal: indirect and direct. One commits 
scandal indirectly if one fails to prevent evil when in virtue of one’s 
authority and duty one should and could do so. One also commits 
scandal indirectly when, in spite of one’s desire to prevent it, one is 
deterred by fear of gossip or of harm. Others keep children from 
going to Christ by deriding and calumniating their teachers and ac- 
cusing them of working only through cupidity and hypocrisy. Such 
men are either lying supine in religious tepidity or are being tor- 
mented by a consuming jealousy of those whose conduct is a re- 
proach to them. 

Direct scandal is given by those who glory in their wicked deeds, 
and who because of diabolical perversion try to increase the number 
of accomplices in their crimes and of companions in their damnation. 
Such men respect neither the innocence of character nor the purity 
of childhood. Hence it is that the thoughts and imagination of men 
are so prone to evil, since from childhood, in addition to the 
primordial corruption of nature, they have been imbibing the poison 
of sin. Parents and teachers frequently show no solicitude for the 
moral education and preservation of children. What wonder, then, 
that children fall so easily as they proceed along the journey of life, 
where they are continually exposed to the temptations of Satan, 
without guide or counsellor! Gerson, quoting from Juvenal, warns 
that domestic examples corrupt children more quickly and _ thor- 
oughly, since they are endowed with greater authority. For, what 
son does not wish to do what his father does? Frequently no later 
remedy is of any avail since vice has become second nature. 


22 TTI, 280. 
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Means of Leading Children to Christ 

Gerson enumerates several different methods of directing chil- 
dren to Christ. Public preaching, private admonition, direct instruc- 
tion—all these have proved useful. In Gerson’s estimation, confes- 
sion is the best means of bringing children to Christ. It is there that 
a wise, prudent, and patient confessor detects the hidden maladies 
of sin, applies apposite remedies, and gives salutary admonitions for 
the future. For youths who had been given over to sin but who 
have repented, Gerson advocates a detailed, frank and sincere con- 
fession of their whole life. Such an act will at once unburden the 
soul of its crimes and fill it with an indescribable peace. In ques- 
tioning the child, the confessor must inspire horror of all sin and be 
careful not to suggest new sins.” 

The confessor must impress the child with his discretion as a con- 
fessor and with his consciousness of his sacred obligation not to 
reveal by word or sign the secrets of the sacred tribunal. The 
penances must not be too severe. “I impose no penance,” says Ger- 
son, “which cannot be performed immediately, for I prefer, after 
the example of William of Paris, to send men to purgatory with a 
light penance which they will accomplish voluntarily, rather than to 
hell with a penance which they will not perform.” ** The confessor 
must not despise his penitents, no matter how heinous their sins, but 
must consider them as beloved brothers in Christ who in confidence 
have shown him the festering wounds of their souls and who have 
been restored to the purity and innocence of the children of God. 
He must assure those who experience confusion in avowing their 
sins that this very embarrassment contributes to the remission of the 
penalty due to their offenses. Those who complain of experiencing 
no sensible consolations in their devotion must be taught to love not 
only the consolations of God but also the God of consolations. 

Gerson tells us that he tried to impress the following four points 
on his young penitents: (1) they must beware lest they become an 
occasion of ruin and damnation to others: “si non caste, tamen 
caute” ; (2) those who have had accomplices in sin must discreetly 
seek out such as have been scandalized and try to bring them to re- 
pentance; after having played the rdle of a demon, they must fulfill 
the office of an angel; (3) should they have the misfortune of fall- 
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ing back into their vices, let them speedily seek a proper antidote to 
sin in a sincere and integral confession; (4) let them say a Pater 
and an Ave every morning and evening in order to satisfy for their 
past sins and to obtain sufficient graces to avoid sin in the future. 


In advocating this remedy Gerson found himself confronted with 
the following oft-repeated contention of his contemporaries: “It is 
sufficient if the children go to confession only once or twice a year.” 
To this assertion Gerson always had a ready answer: the children of 
light must be as wise in spiritual things as the children of this world 
are in temporal things; the former must be as diligent in caring for 
the soul as the latter are in caring for earthly things. This, however, 
did not satisfy his adversaries who urged a further difficulty: 
children often lie in confession and quickly return to their sins. 
Gerson again answers that many older persons, even those advanced 
in the ways of perfection, fall back into their old sins, but they do 
not for that reason cease going to confession. What kind of a 
sailor, he asks, would he be who after emptying the water from the 
ship would cease to work because new water rushes in? The fact 
that we soil our hands daily does not make us cease washing them. 
We combat vices, not to overcome them, but not to be overcome by 
them. If the child shows insincerity in the confessional, the confes- 
sor must by prudent questioning and sound advice correct such a 
fault.** The teacher must be especially vigilant to guard against the 
possibility of children contaminating one another, for no creature is 
so subject to infection as a child. 


Defense of Gerson’s Ministry 

The art of arts, says Gerson, is the care of souls, and nowhere is 
this art so necessary as in the instruction of children. Inexperienced 
priests, who attempt the latter without being perfected in the former, 
are blind men leading the blind, and disaster will be the inevitable 
result. Many consider catechization as beneath the dignity of a re- 
nowned theologian, littérateur or high ecclesiastic. Gerson knows 
that he himself, as Chancellor of the University of Paris, will be 
ridiculed and that his reputation will suffer because of his ministry 


25 Gerson apparently did not realize that this dishonesty among the children 
was occasionally created by the régime of distrust and espionage which prevailed 
Teas of his time. Cfr. his “Instruction for the Children of Paris,” IV, 
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among children. But he is consoled by the thought that those whose 
viewpoint is determined by the example of Christ and by His great 
love of souls adopt a different attitude. Such men know that the 
greatest Master and Doctor did not consider it beneath His dignity 
to deal in terms of a divine familiarity with these little creatures of 
God. Their outlook is wholly supernatural, their conduct is guided 
by the maxim of St. Paul: “Brethren, if a man be overtaken in any 
fault, you, who are spiritual, instruct such a one in the spirit of 
meekness, considering thyself, lest thou also be tempted.” *° 

When his enemies alleged the distance which separated him from 
little children, Gerson declared that he would not hesitate to come 
down to a child’s level. Must not one stoop down in order to raise 
a fallen man? Can majesty and love share without a struggle the 
same crown? Yes, he will strip himself of all dignity and power, he 
will become little with the little ones in all things except sin. For if 
our teaching is to be effective, he says, it must be animated by love. 
Children are captivated and molded more by caresses than by 
threats. Children, especially the timid ones, will not open their 
hearts to a confessor or teacher whom they hate or fear. They will 
not trust him unless they are assured of his kindness and discretion. 
They are drawn only towards him who is affable and cheerful and 
who has become their friend and brother. 

Gerson finds an admirable exemplar of these qualities in St. Paul. 
When the Apostle writes that he became all things to all men,” he 
surely meant to include children. Had he despised relations with 
the young, how could be command fathers to treat their little ones 
humanely and not provoke them to indignation or make them faint- 
hearted ?** St. Paul himself dispels all doubt concerning his attitude 
when he says: “We might have been burdensome to you, as the 
apostles of Christ; but we became little ones in the midst of you, 
as if a nurse should cherish her children.” ** How potent, indeed, 
has the example of Our Lord been upon the life of St. Paul and 
of countless other men!*° How often have sinners corrected and 
amended their ways because of the meekness and kindness of others! 
Did not St. Ambrose by his benevolence captivate the heart of St. 
Augustine? 


26 Gal., vi. 1. 27 Phil., iii. 8. 28 Col., iii. 21; Eph., vi. 4. 
291 Thess., ii. 7. 80 Matt., xi. 28-30. 
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Every action of Christ embodies a precept as formal as His words. 
When He commanded the Apostles to allow children to come to 
Him, when He embraced and blessed them and when He imposed 
His hands on them, He intended to teach us an important lesson. 
If He who is the God of ages,** and in whom are hidden all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge,** extended His arms in bene- 
diction over children, how can any one of us be ashamed of his 
interest in the little ones? 

Hence, when Gerson’s adversaries contend that a man of high 
position ought to be busied with more important things, the Chan- 
cellor answers that he knows of no work more momentous than to 
tend, with the help of God’s grace, these beautiful plants in God’s 
garden. He could, it is true, attempt to obtain the same results by 
means of public preaching. He could do so with more pomp, but 
hardly with more efficacy. Besides, if Christ spoke to the vast 
multitudes, He also deigned to speak at length with individuals such 
as, for example, the sinful Samaritan woman. As to the rest, Ger- 
son clearly foresaw from the beginning that he would be criticized 
and that his motives would be misjudged. He has undertaken noth- 
ing without the approval of his bishop, and the results obtained are 
open to the inspection of all. If the fruits are good, he asks that no 
one condemn the tree as evil. 

We take it as a matter of course, says Gerson, if a man, without 
any regard for the hour or the day, draws a beast out of a well or 
ditch into which it had fallen. Why then accuse of foolishness and 
indiscretion him who, animated by a Christ-like zeal, tries to save 
the souls of youths who are buried in the mire of sin and groaning 
under the chains of vicious habits? The public lavishes unqualified 
praise upon a physician who exercises his art gratuitously, or upon 
a lawyer who pleads cases without a stipend, upon any one, in fact, 
who freely places himself at the service of another without demand- 
ing a recompense. What a sad spectacle, then, to see artisans and 
physicians of souls criticized, calumniated and thwarted in their zeal, 
when they are laboring spontaneously for the salvation of others! 
Living temples and sanctuaries of God are constantly threatened 
with danger and spiritual ruin. Are we to stand by idle, and tremble 
before the forces of evil? Such, surely, was not the attitude of 
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Christ, whose love for souls is compared to the anxious care of a hen 
for her chicks.** 

The catechist of today may well reflect on this sublime teaching 
of Gerson. Some priests who devote a long time to the preparation 
of a sermon spend no time in preparing for catechismal instruction 
or for hearing children’s confessions. “Anything is good enough 
for children,” they say. “Anyone can ask questions and listen to 
answers.” Such men stand in sharp contrast to Gerson as well as to 
all great catechists of the Church. “Can anything vie in importance 
with this art,” asks St. John Chrysostom, “the aim of which is to 
train the mind and fashion the heart and ciiaracter of youth? He 
who is charged with this task must exhibit greater zeal than any 


painter or sculptor.” ** 


The ceaseless warnings of ecclesiastical au- 
thority regarding the necessity of religious instruction show only too 
clearly that its importance cannot be overestimated. The Church 
knows well that the office of the catechist is deserving of all esteem. 
By baptism a child is made an heir of heaven; it depends principally 
upon the catechist whether the child will attain its supernatural des- 
tiny. In working for this sublime end the priest has at his disposal 
means which are not within the reach of parents, lay-teachers or 
Sisters, namely, the canonical mission from the bishop and a super- 
natural authority with which he is invested by ordination as a 
minister of Christ. The treasures of graces and truths, prayer and 
good example are freely at his command. In being faithful to his 
office of catechist, he knows he is assuring the future of the Church, 
because the children of today are the men of tomorrow. He knows 
that, if Christ pronounced terrific woes against those who scandalize 
children, He has also prepared ineffable rewards for those who lead 
children to Him. 


83 TIT, 282. 84 Jn Mattheum, hom. 1x. 





CHRISTIAN MARTYRS IN RUSSIA 


By His ExceLLency, THE Most Rev. Epwarp A. O’Rourxe, D.D. 


Ill. The Greek Orthodox in Russia 

The outrages perpetrated by the revolutionaries in the Baltic 
Provinces in 1905 and 1919 are as nothing compared to the syste- 
matic destruction of the whole Christian church fabric carried out 
throughout Russia since 1917, when the Soviet Government com- 
menced the “clean-up of all anti-Bolshevist elements.” Everywhere 
churches and monasteries were plundered, seized and converted to 
secular uses. The monks were turned out, the abbots and priests 
removed, sacred precincts defiled. Committees were formed to “take 
over” the churches and their properties for the State. These com- 
mittees were generally presided over by very youthful Kommissars, 
little more than boys and usually Jews, and the “taking over” con- 
sisted in the sacking of the building by the Kommissar and a troop 
of Red soldiers. Ikons and sacred vessels were burnt or broken up, 
the jewels and precious stones removed as “souvenirs,” the brocade 
and cloth-of-gold vestments torn up for portyanki (strips of cloth 
the men wind round their feet as footgear), and the whole edifice 
mocked and desecrated. 

Any priests attempting to resist were immediately arrested. It 
is the same story which has been repeated so often that we are grow- 
ing used to it. Repetition is dulling for us its terrible significance: 
“arrested, tried, shot,” or “arrested, imprisoned and shot without 
being tried,” often simply murdered. Sometimes, as in the case 
of one abbot, the priests were arrested, mocked, dressed in women’s 
clothes, buffeted about, and finally shot in the mouth amid cries of: 
“We will show you how to take Holy Communion.” 

Sometimes the priests and monks were stripped naked and driven 
with blows from the rifle butts of their executioners to dig their own 
graves before they were shot down. Sometimes, because they had 
“held services and prayed for success when the men of their parishes 
had gone forth to fight against the Soviet armies, they were beaten 
with sticks, made to go about the village with a noose of rope around 
the neck, and then taken away to be shot, their relatives being for- 
bidden on pain of death to give them decent burial. Occasionally 
the relatives were permitted to buy the privilege of burying them. 
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As an illustration, take the case of the Sviatogorsk Monastery in 
the Government of Kharkov. In January, 1918, was begun the con- 
fiscation of the monastery lands and the conscription of the inmates. 
Search parties frequently visited the monastery, plundering what 
they could. On one occasion they tried to get the keys from the 
treasurer, and when he refused to hand over the monastery funds 
they dragged him out to the gate and shot him. One of the brethren 
was shot at the same time because he was trying to run away. In 
October of that year, when the brethren were carrying the specially 
venerated and miraculous ikon of the Sviatogorsk Mother of God 
in procession from village to village on the occasion of their annual 
feast, and they were resting for the night in one village, the Bol- 
sheviki raided the house in which the clergy were quartered, and 
killed the two abbots and the deacon, their host and his daughter. 
Five bodies lay at the foot of the image, whose pedestal stood in a 
pool of blood. 

Some months later a troop of about sixty Red soldiers forced 
their way into the monastery, and scattered throughout the buildings, 
gathering from every cell everything they could lay hands on. A 
few of them entered the chapel where a service was in progress, and 
demanded of the Archimandrite that he give up the keys of the 
storerooms. At the same time the robbers went about, desecrating 
the holy images, forcing the monks to dance and even drink ink, at 
the point ot their revolvers. 

Towards night things quieted down, and the brethren, robbed, 
beaten and insulted, gathered together for the liturgy at two o'clock. 
The Archimandrite officiated. A crowd of soldiers burst into the 
chapel, and one of them ran to the chancel and seized by the shoul- 
ders the deacon who was chanting, shouting: “Enough of your 
praying!” At the unanimous protest of the brethren, however, the 
soldiers allowed the service to continue, but they walked about, 
laughing, smoking and talking. One of them caught hold of a monk 
by his hair and producing a pair of scissors announced his intention 
of cutting the hair of all the monks there. He did in fact cut the 
hair and beards of several of the brethren, while another, standing 
at the gates of the Sanctum with cocked revolver, threatened to 
shoot them if they moved. 

In the meantime the pillage of the premises continued. In the 
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morning, when it was time for the morning prayer, the soldiers re- 
fused to allow the service to be held. They crowded into the chapel 
and dragged out the priests by force. It was in the month of Janu- 
ary, but they forced the brethren, including the venerable abbot, 
to take off their shoes and march about in the snow, using their rifle 
butts to make them do drill. Meanwhile another party of the Red 
soldiery were profaning the chapel. Donning the vestments torn 
from the priests, several of them pretended to hold service. One 
of them, in cope and mitre, turned over the pages of the Scripture, 
while others, aiso wearing vestments, kept opening and shutting the 
holy doors for the amusement of their fellows. When they finally 
went away, the soldiers took with them the proceeds of their two 
days’ raid—38 cart-loads. 

In a few isolated churches, where the faith was strong enough 
and the person of the priest dear enough to the parishioners, the 
congregation assembled to defend their church and priest from the 
Red Guards, putting up a resistance so determined that they were 
left alone. In a few factories the workmen demanded that the 
priests be left and permitted to serve in their church or they would 
strike. In Hughesovka, for example, the workmen heard of the 
Bolshevik methods before the Reds came and occupied the place; 
they formed themselves into a Soviet or council, and passed a reso- 
lution that, if the Bolsheviki adopted the same tactics with regar 
to their church, they would rise to a man. This resolution was 
handed to the Red leader, and the church was saved. 

As an example of the mental and physical suffering to which the 
clergy were subjected, let us take the case of Archbishop Mitrofan 
of Novocherkassk and the’Don. At about noon on February 13, 
1918, four sailors forced their way into his house, stating that they 
had come to look for arms. Naturally, they found none, so they 
had to go away, but during the searching of the house the Arch- 
bishop’s horses disappeared from the stables. Meanwhile a large 
crowd gathered outside in the street. A couple of hours later another 
party of sailors, numbering fifteen this time, entered the house. 
Under the pretext of searching the house for arms and papers, they 
filled their pockets with anything they could carry—valuables, cloth- 
ing, shoes, linen. Then they began to confer amongst themselves 
as to whether they should arrest the Archbishop or not, and had 
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almost decided to leave him alone, when a youth of about seventeen 
declared: “I am not going without him. I will arrest him.” The 
others agreed, and the Archbishop was taken in an open cab to the 
Red headquarters. Here the sailors explained that they had arrested 
the Archbishop because he had cursed the Bolsheviki. It was de- 
cided to take him to the Ataman palace at the other end of the town, 
where the special commission was in session. 

The old man, in the midst of the same fifteen sailors, was then 
marched through the streets, followed by a mob of several thousand 
citizens. It was uphill most of the way, and before long he was 
scarcely able to put one foot in front of the other from exhaustion. 
Some of the crowd who followed him, imbued with the corruption 
of Bolshevism, reviled and even spat at him as he stumbled along. 
Others wept for him, but were power’: against the armed sailors. 
At last he reached the palace, and the authorities immediately de- 
cided that he be sent to prison. Without any pause for rest, he was 
again marched out into the streets, and he had to walk another long 
distance until he was thrust into a tiny, filthy cell in which there were 
two Imperial officers. Here for ten days he was obliged to submit 
to all kinds of indignities, insults and mockery at the hands of his 
jailors. During this time, however, his congregation and various 
other organizations had been insistently petitioning the Soviet au- 
thorities for his release, and feeling ran very high in the town so 
that eventually he was set free. When he reappeared among his 
flock, he was greeted with a tremendous ovation, people kissing his 
robe, his hands and feet, and crying aloud for joy. 

Fear for their own safety in the face of such overwhelming popu- 
lar feeling had stayed the hands of the executions here. At that 
time they were not yet so firmly established. Later their fears 
vanished, and to help kill a priest after mocking and reviling him 
apparently became a sort of hall-mark of the true Red soldier, who 
was anxious to impress those above him (for the purpose of pro- 
motion) with a demonstration of his revolutionary fervor. 

The very first business undertaken by the Soviets after the decla- 
ration of separation of Church and State was the collection of funds 
and articles of value belonging to the churches. The pretext put 
forward for this organized robbery, officially entitled the “taking 
over’ of valuables, was that the proceeds of this collection of money, 
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gold and silver, bronzes and precious stones, and of the tributes 
levied on the cathedrals and shrines, would be applied to relieve the 
hunger and distress among the masses of working people. The 
populace, however, did not believe this, being convinced that the 
money so gathered would be used for revolutionary propaganda 
abroad and for equipping the Red Army. 

The Moscow Jzvestya of March 28, 1922, reports one such inci- 
dent as follows: 


“In the province of Ivanovo-Voznesensk the committee for re- 
moving valuables from ecclesiastical edifices appointed a district 
commission, which proceeded with the removal from the Shuisky 
Cathedral. The commission arrived at noon on the day appointed, 
March 13, after the conclusion of the morning service in the cathe- 
dral, and was met by cries of enmity from the crowd. Wishing 
to avoid a clash, they decided to postpone the work until the Wed- 
nesday, and they left the church. A rain of blows and pushes fol- 
lowed the commission. 

“On Wednesday, March 15, a considerable crowd began to as- 
semble for the morning service within the church and outside on 
the cathedral square. There were many women and school children. 
The arrival of the mounted militia was met by threatening shouts 
from the crowd, who brandished sticks and stones. The tocsin 
rang out from the belfry. The sound of the bells, which were 
rung for an hour and a half, attracted a tremendous gathering of 
people around the cathedral. 

“The authorities called out a half-company of the 146th In- 
fantry Regiment and two motor cars with machine guns. The 
troops were greeted with a volley of stones and revolver shots. 
Four Red soldiers were seized and severely beaten by the mob. 
After a preliminary volley into the air, a salvo was fired at the 
crowd. Four persons were killed and ten badly injured in the fir- 
ing, after which the people dispersed. Towards evening a number 
of arrests were made, and the commission proceeded with the 
work of removing the valuables from the cathedral, obtaining in 
all about one hundredweight of silver.” 


This illustrates the manner in which the wealth of the churches 
was “given back to the people from whom it had been taken.” This 
incident also shows exactly how any resistance on the part of the 
clergy was construed to mean political opposition, indicative of 
counter-revolutionary activity. Any member of the clergy doing his 
duty, defending the House of Christ and shielding the sacred ves- 
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sels from desecration, was charged with insubordination to the 
Government. It was considered a demonstration of the “class soli- 
darity of the lords of the church, directed against the laboring 
masses” (London Times, July 6, 1922). 

From that time, beginning with the imprisonment of Patriarch 
Tikhon, the persecution of the Greek Orthodox clergy all over Rus- 
sia has been carried out with systematic severity right until the 
present day. Such churches as have survived destruction and have 
not yet been converted into cinemas, dance halls or lecture rooms, 
such monasteries as have not been turned into barracks or tenements 
and have retained their original status by the will of the people, are 
now “taken over” by other means. The intensive campaign of god- 
less propaganda and the application of anti-religious teaching in 
the schools, the decimation of the population by the ruthless methods 
of the Tcheka and the practical extermination of the older genera- 
tion who were the God-fearing and religious element and the main 
supporters of the Church, all these things have led to the develop- 
ment of a new method of procedure. 

The churches that still remain are each managed by a church 
council. Nothing in Russia is done now without a council—a So- 
viet—presided over by a Kommissar. Any detail of administration, 
of whatever importance and however seemingly trivial, is decided 
by a meeting of the council when the question is put to the vote. 
In the villages, any question of community interest (such as, for in- 
stance, the installation of a new pump) necessitates the sending of 
a delegation from the local council to the county town to consult the 
administrative council before any decision can be made. Trains all 
over Russia are crowded with such delegations, travelling on com- 
munity funds. The delegations are composed of anything up to 
twenty members or even more, and the resultant congestion of the 
railway carriages and stations is unbelievable. This also causes a 
serious dearth of hotel accommodation. The small towns, off the 
beaten tourist track, are quite different from the show places, where 
the arrangements specially made to impress foreigners are far bet- 
ter than they ever used to be. The excellent de luxe train service 
of today replaces the old somewhat erratic timetable, and the dis- 
ciplined service in the modern tourist hotels has taken the place of 
the old happy disregard of cleanliness and the likelihood of a visitor, 
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even in a first class hotel, finding a variety of insects in his room. 

In the small towns, in order to accommodate all these delegations, 
there are up to ten beds in a room at the hotels, and a bed can be 
booked for a night at a time. Of porters there are none at all, and 
you are warned not to leave your luggage in your room if you have 
to go out. The management will look after it for a consideration, 
but the traveller must carry it himself. The meaning of the term 
“sanitary arrangements” is not even understood, and if there is 
such a thing as a tap in the passage where one might wash, it is 
more than likely to be out of order. The hotels do not serve any 
food. It is only possible to obtain meals at the official restaurants 
at the official meal hours. No provision is made for travellers ar- 
riving after hours. Every official hall and restaurant is provided 
with radio loud-speakers, and in the towns there are loud-speakers 
broadcasting at every street corner. Every village has its loud- 
speaker, dinning into the ears of the populace a ceaseless flow of 
propaganda from morning till night. Everywhere, incessantly, the 
people are urged and harangued. And one after the other the re- 
maining churches fall. 

A meeting of the parish council is called, presided over by the in- 
evitable Kommissar and attended by Soviet orators. Communist 
and godless speeches are made, pointing out the patriotic duty of 
every citizen to become an atheist and citing the punishments meted 
out to the enemies of the State. Then the question is put to the 
vote: “Let anyone who is not in favor of converting this church 
into a lecture room, or dance hall, or theatre (as the case may be), 
step forward.”’ Nobody moves. Naturally, no one dares to brand 
himself openly as an enemy of the State. 

“Carried unanimously!” The Kommissar records the resolution 
and the meeting breaks up with a great show of revolutionary and 
patriotic fervour, each individual trying to outdo his neighbor in 
enthusiasm in the hope that this may bring him some addition to his 
ration card, and dispel any latent suspicion in the mind of the Kom- 


missar that he is not really in agreement with the motion just passed. 
Each cowed and half-starved peasant knows well enough that should 
the merest breath of suspicion reach the Kommissar it may cost him 
his life; the Kommissar in his turn is only too anxious to show to his 
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superiors his zeal and patriotism, any arrests greatly adding to his 


credit. 


None dares to speak his mind in Russia now, if his opinions in 
any way disagree with the official beliefs to which he is expected 
to subscribe. Those who did dare to raise their voices in opposi- 
tion have paid for it with their lives. The Russian peasant was 
deeply religious, the church was the life center of every village. 
People tramped hundreds of miles on pilgrimages to specially vener- 


ated shrines. Abbeys, convents and monasteries were very plenti- 
ful, and the members of Greek Orthodox clergy were very numer- 
ous. The following is a list of some of the bishops who have been 


killed by the Bolsheviki: 


Bishop Ambrosius, 

Vladimir, Metropolitan of Kiev, 

Veniamin, Metropolitan of Pet- 
rograd, 

Joachim, Archbishop of Nizhni 
Novgorod, 

Andronnik, Archbishop of Perm, 

Vassili, Archbishop of Tcherni- 
gov, 

Hermogen, Bishop of Tobolsk, 

Nicodemus, Bishop of Belgorod, 
Vicar of Kursk, 

Efrem, Bishop of Selenchinsk, 
Vicar of Zabaikalsk, 

Isidore, former Bishop of Mik- 
hailovsk, Vicar of Ryazan dio- 
cese, 

Macarius, former Bishop of 
Orlovsk, 


Varsonofi, Bishop of Kirillovsk, 

Methodius, Bishop of Petropav- 
lovsk, Vicar of Omsk diocese, 

Mitrofan, Archbishop of Astrak- 
han, 

Leonti, Bishop of Enotayevsk, 
Vicar of Astrakhan, 

Feofan, Bishop of Kungursk, 
Vicar of Perm diocese, 

Lavrenti, Bishop of Balakhinsk, 

Herman, Bishop of Poland, Vic- 
ar of Saratov diocese, 

Simon, Bishop of Okhta, dio- 
cese of Ufa, 

Platon, Bishop of Vernensk, Vic- 
ar of Turkestan diocese, 

Platon, Bishop of Esthonia. 


The list is incomplete. These are only some of the bishops who laid 
down their lives for their faith. There are many still enduring ex- 
ile. There are many suffering the hardships of prison and penal 
servitude. It is impossible to estimate the number of victims among 
the ranks of the churchmen. Still less is it possible to realize the 
volume of suffering endured in Christ’s name by the hundreds and 
thousands of innocents, men, women, and children, who have earned 
admission into the noble army of martyrs since the beginning of 
this century. 



























PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By Sranistaus Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Constitution of the Tribunal in Marriage Cases 

In the regular trial of marriage cases which involve the bond of 
marriage three judges must adjudicate (cfr. Canon 1576). In the 
investigation on non-consummation of Christian marriage for the 
purpose of obtaining a dispensation from the bond of marriage one 
judge only conducts the trial with the title of wmdex instructor 
‘Canon 1966). 

Because of the importance which the Church attaches to Christian 
1arriage, she prescribes that a board of three judges sit in marriage 
ases which concern the bond of marriage. They vote on the sen- 
nce to be given, and if two concur in the same sentence, either for 
r against the validity of the marriage bond, their decision carries. 

However, the Church wants the greatest possible security of the 
correctness of the decision if the sentence should be in favor of 
declaring the marriage bond null and void, and she therefore com- 
mands the defender of the marriage bond to appeal the case to the 
court of the second instance. 

No reason is given by the Code why in the case of matrimonium 
ratum non consummatum one man only acts as judge, or rather as a 
delegate of the Holy See for gathering the proofs in legal form. 
He is not a judge properly so called, because he has no authority to 
pronounce sentence but only to get all available proofs for and 
against the non-consummation of the marriage in the manner and 
form prescribed by the Holy See in the Decree of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Sacraments of May 7, 1923, which indicates the 
whole procedure in detail. There is a solemn warning to the dele- 
gated judge to obey the rules laid down in the lengthy procedure, 
because on the truth of the facts advanced in proof of non-consum- 
mation depends the validity of the papal dispensation from the bond 
of marriage. There is the additional safeguard that the delegate 
must forward an authentic copy of all the acts of the process to the 
Holy See, where the case is submitted to experienced canonists at 
the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments. 

There are other cases in which the bond of marriage is to be 
declared to have existed or not existed from the beginning; this is 
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the simple declaration of nullity. This applies only to certain cases 
specified in Canon 1990, and there is the exceptional regulation that 
no trial is required but the proofs are collected under the supervision 
of the Ordinary, the parties and the defensor vinculi are summoned, 
and the Ordinary issues the declaration. If the marriage was invalid 
because of the fact that a Catholic violated the ecclesiastical law con- 
cerning the form of marriage, even less is required for the declara- 
tion of nullity than what Canon 1990 demands, for the Ordinary 
need not summon the defensor vinculi. We shall speak of these 
cases at length when we come to comment on Canon 1990. 


Importance of the Office of the Defensor Vinculi in Marriage Cases 

In all cases which deal with the nullity of marriage, or with the 
proof of non-consummation of a marriage and the reasons for dis- 
pensation from the bond of a valid non-consummated marriage, the 
defensor vinculi must be summoned (Canon 1967). 


The institution of the office of the defensor vinculi is due to Pope 
Benedict XIV, who explains in the Constitution “Dei miseratione,” 
November 3, 1741 (Gasparri, Fontes, I, n.318), the reasons that 
moved him to prescribe that in all Diocesan Curias there be appointed 
a defensor vinculi of tried virtue and learning, who must be sum- 
moned and be present at all the acts of marriage cases in which the 
nullity of marriage is claimed by the parties or either of them. It 
seems that there had been laxity in the trial of marriage cases in 
many diocesan courts; the proofs for establishing nullity had not 
been scrutinized with severity, and collusion between the married 
parties had not been prevented as it should because there was nobody 
specially appointed to uphold the validity of the marriage. From 
the very purpose of the office of the defensor vinculi it follows that 
he is to uphold the validity of the marriage by showing that the 
parties have not established good and sufficient proof of its in- 
validity. The marriage is by presumption of law valid, and it is not 
the duty of the defensor vinculi to prove its validity; neither is he 
bound to assist the parties to present their proofs, for that is the 
office of the advocate or attorney of the parties. 


Canon 1587 rules that those acts of the trial at which the defensor 
vincult is by law to intervene are invalid if the judge did not sum- 
mon him, unless he was present without being summoned. If the 
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defensor vinculi had been legally summoned but failed to appear in 
court, the acts are valid, but they must afterwards be submitted to 
him for examination in order that he may make objections and re- 
marks and requests to the court concerning those acts. 


Duties of the Defensor Vinculi_ 
The duties of the defensor vinculi in marriage cases are as 
follows : 


(1) he must be present at the examination of the parties and of 
the witnesses and of the experts. He must present to the judge the 
interrogatory in a closed and sealed envelope, and the judge may 
open the envelope only in the very course of the examination of the 
parties and witnesses, and must then and there propose the questions 
to them. The defensor vinculi must suggest to the judge new ques- 
tions which arise in the examination; 


(2) he must study the articles or points proposed by the parties, 
and if necessary contradict them, and he must examine the docu- 
ments exhibited by the parties ; 


(3) he must make a written defense against the claim of nullity 
of the marriage urged by the parties, and try to prove the validity 
or the consummation of the marriage, and present everything that he 
thinks useful for the purpose of upholding the marriage which is 
attacked (Canon 1968). 

What is here demanded of the defensor vinculi is a summary of 
the things which he is to do for the purpose of upholding the 
validity of the marriage which is claimed to have been invalid. 
Though, as we said above, it is not his duty to prove the validity of 
the marriage, the Code urges him to advance arguments in proof 
of its validity. Nevertheless, the marriage is considered valid and 
the judge must uphold its validity so long as the party or parties who 
claim that it was invalid have not proved the invalidity with cer- 
tainty. If therefore the defensor vinculi proves that the proofs ad- 
vanced by the parties are insufficient to establish at least a moral 
certainty, though he cannot positively prove that the marriage is 
valid, the judge must uphold the validity. The judge need not posi- 
tively assert in the sentence that the marriage is valid. In fact, 
the question raised is whether a certain marriage is invalid, and 
the sentence that upholds the validity of the marriage is usually 
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framed in the negative form, viz.: “Iudicarunt non constare de 
invaliditate” (cfr. Canon 1014). 


Rights of the Defensor Vinculi 

The defensor vinculi has the right: 

(1) always and at any stage of the trial to inspect the acts of 
the case, even though they have not yet been published; to ask for 
more time to complete his written defense or other writings in de- 
fense of the validity of the marriage, which time is to be granted to 
him at the prudent discretion of the judge; 

(2) to be informed of all the proofs and allegations in such 2 
manner that he has an opportunity to prepare his objections ; 

(3) to request that other witnesses be summoned or that the 
same be again subjected to an examination, though the taking of 
evidence has been completed and the evidence published, and to sub- 
mit new evidence and objections ; 

(4) to demand that other acts which he suggests may be drafted, 
unless the tribunal by unanimous vote decides against him (Canon 
1969). 

The position of the defensor vinculi is singular; he is neither on 
the side of the plaintiff nor of the defendant. His rights are far 
beyond those that either plaintiff or defendant gets in court pro- 
cedure; in fact, the rights of the defensor vinculi upset ordinary 
court procedure, for he has access to all the acts in the case though 
they have not yet been published, and he can ask for the reéxamina- 
tion of witnesses and for the hearing of new witnesses though the 
case has been closed and the evidence has been published. The judge 
or board of judges has, of course, the right to stop the defensor 
vincult from unreasonably delaying cases and from unreasonable de- 


mands, but the Church wants him to have every opportunity to op- 
pose a declaration of nullity of a marriage, so much so that the Code 
of Canon Law gives the defensor vinculi rights which are clearly 
exceptions from the rules of procedure in canonical trials. The 
Church cannot and does not intend to declare a marriage to have 
been invalid unless the reason for the invalidity is proved with 


certainty. What seems certain to one person may not seem so to 
another, for the valuation of proofs or arguments advanced is 
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largely a matter of individual judgment. The defensor vinculi has 
the duty to raise reasonable objections to the proofs put before the 
court by witnesses or documents ; the decision as to sustaining or re- 
jecting the objection rests with the judges. In the appeal (and there 
has to be a second trial before the court of appeal in all marriage 
cases tried in the ordinary way), the higher court will scrutinize the 
justice or injustice of the ruling of the judges. Wherefore, both the 
defensor vinculi in raising objections and the court ruling on them 
should be careful to act with great discretion. 


What Persons Are Permitted to Put Marriage Cases Before the 
Ecclesiastical Court? 


The collegiate tribunal cannot try or decide any marriage case, 
unless a regular accusation or legitimately made petition has preceded 
(Canon 1970). 

The following persons are capable of attacking a marriage: (1) 
the married parties in all cases of separation and of nullity, unless 
they themselves were the cause of the impediment; (2) the prosecu- 
tor in impediments public of their very nature. All other persons, 
even blood-relations, have no right to attack a marriage; they can 
merely denounce the invalidity of a marriage to the Ordinary or to 
the prosecutor (Canon 1971). 

In the first place, Canon 1970 lays down the rule that a collegiate 
tribunal cannot judge a marriage case unless a properly made accusa- 
tion or petition has been offered to the court. A collegiate tribunal 
of three judges is required in all cases in which the validity of the 
bond of marriage is attacked, with the exception of the cases enu- 
merated in Canon 1990, in which no canonical trial is required to de- 
clare the nullity of marriage. 


As to the persons permitted by law to carry a marriage case to the 
matrimonial court of the diocese, these are only the parties them- 
selves and, in some cases, the prosecutor or promoter of justice (a 
diocesan official). All other persons have no right to appear as 
plaintiff or petitioner in the matrimonial court; they can merely de- 
nounce the invalidity of a marriage to the Ordinary or the prosecu- 
tor. If there is probability of the invalidity of the marriage, the 
prosecutor investigates and puts the case before the matrimonial 
court, acting as plaintiff or petitioner. 
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There is a clause concerning the right of the married parties to 
attack the validity of their marriage which is of great importance in 
marriage cases, namely, that they have no right to act as plaintiffs or 
petitioners if they have been the cause of the impediment which is 
claimed to have rendered their marriage null and void. What is 
meant by being the cause of the impediment? Does it mean that the 
parties were to blame for causing the invalidity of the marriage, for 
example, by knowing of the impediment and in spite of it attempt- 
ing marriage; or does that clause have reference only to impediments 
like force and fear, abduction, or crime? If the clause of Canon 
1971 means that all who knowingly contracted marriage with a 
diriment impediment and therefore caused the invalidity of the mar- 
riage, the rule would be easy to understand, but aot all commenta- 
tors agree on this interpretation of the clause. It is reasonable to 
say that the Church does not permit the party who knowingly con- 
cealed a diriment impediment, and yet attempted to contract mar- 
riage, to attack that marriage in the ecclesiastical court. There is a 
decision of the Pontifical Commitee for the Authentic Interpreta- 
tion of the Code, March 12, 1929 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 171), 
which declares that the term “impediment” in the clause of Canon 
1971 (nisi ipsi fuerint impedimenti causa) means not only impedi- 
ments properly so called but also those improperly called impedi- 
ments enumerated in Canons 1081-1103. They are: lack of con- 
sent, error, consent under condition against the essence of marriage, 
canonical form of marriage. Concerning the last-named cause of 
invalidity, lack of the canonical form of marriage, there is no diffi- 
culty as to procedure because, if a Catholic was married without the 
presence of an authorized priest and later on a declaration of the 
nullity of such a marriage is sought, no canonical trial is required 
but merely an investigation of the facts and decision of the Ordi- 
nary that the proper form was not observed and therefore no mar- 
riage contracted before the Church (Committee, October 16, 1919; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XI, 479). 

After the decision of March 12, 1929, saying that the parties who 
were the cause of the impediment, even of an impediment improperly 
so called (cfr. Canons 1081-1103), could not petition the diocesan 
court for a declaration of nullity, the same Pontifical Committee 
declared (February 17, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 196) that 
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those parties have the right to denounce the invalidity of their mar- 
riage to the Ordinary or to the promoter of justice. The latter then 
takes the part of the plaintiff or petitioner in the ecclesiastical court. 

A decision of the Holy Office, January 27, 1928 (Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XX, 75), declared that a non-Catholic cannot act as plaintiff or 
petitioner in matrimonial cases, because Canon 87 rules that those 
who are not in union with the Holy See do not enjoy the rights of 
the members of the Church. If a Catholic wants to marry a non- 
Catholic who has been civilly married and divorced, how can the 
Catholic get the marriage of the divorced non-Catholic before the 
ecclesiastical court? If at least one of the non-Catholics was bap- 
tized, there is present the foundation of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
over the marriage; if neither party was baptized, that marriage 
cannot come before the ecclesiastical court, at least not directly. 
The fact that a Catholic is interested in marrying a divorced non- 
Catholic does in a way bring the marriage of the non-Catholic be- 
fore the ecclesiastical authorities, because they want to know whether 
the parties are free to marry in the Catholic Church. If both non- 
Catholic parties are unbaptized, and the Catholic who wants to 
marry such a divorced non-Catholic therefore requests that the 
Ordinary decide whether the non-Catholic is free to get married 
to him in the Church, can the Bishop pronounce on that marriage? 
It seems to us that the Ordinary has no jurisdiction to pronounce 
on the validity of the marriage of two unbaptized persons. The 
question of incidental or connected cases, in which the law extends 
the jurisdiction of the judge who has jurisdiction over the main 


point of controversy when incidentally another point is raised over 
which he would have no authority if directly and principally moved 


in court, cannot arise in the case we are discussing, because there is 
no lawsuit before the ecclesiastical court but merely an investiga- 
tion by the Ordinary or his delegate about the free state of the par- 
ties requesting permission to get married. If at least one of the 
non-Catholic parties was baptized or probably baptized, there is a 
foundation for the jurisdiction of the Church over the marriage, 
and the Ordinary may possibly give a decision on the validity of 
that marriage. However, it is not certain that he can, for the 
Church does not exercise her jurisdiction (which fundamentally she 
has) over baptized non-Catholics unless they want to join the 
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Church. The permission which the Church gives to a Catholic un- 
der certain conditions to marry a non-Catholic, is an exercise of her 
jurisdiction over the Catholic, and the non-Catholic is affected by it 
only indirectly. The Church does not like to grant Catholics per- 
mission to marry non-Catholics, for she knows that a non-Catholic, 
unbaptized or baptized, does not admit that the Church has been 
committed by Christ to govern and guide the souls of Christians in 
their duties towards God. However, Cardinal Gasparri is of the 
opinion that the prohibition to non-Catholics to act as plaintiffs in 
marriage cases has reference only to cases which require an ordinary 
canonical trial. Wherefore, the declaration of nullity of marriage 
for reason of disparity of cult, sacred orders, solemn vow of chas- 
tity, prior marriage bond, consanguinity, affinity and spiritual rela- 
tionship (cfr. Canon 1990), which do not require a canonical trial, 
may be asked for by non-Catholics (“De Matrimonio,” II, n. 1260). 

Canon 1971 states that the promoter of justice has the right to 
attack the validity of marriage if the impediment which caused the 
invalidity is public of its very nature. The Code of Canon Law 
does not state what impediments are considered public of their very 
nature. Various commentators explain that clause in different ways. 
Canon 1037 explains the difference between public and occult im- 
pediments of marriage, but it says nothing about wnpedimenta 
natura sua publica. A public impediment, according to this Canon, 
is one which can be proved in the external forum. Something more 
than that possibility of proof in the external forum must be re- 
quired for impediments public of their very nature. Evidently the 
term “public of its very nature” suggests that the fact on which the 
impediment is based is public (e.g., conferring of sacred orders, 
religious profession of solemn vows) ; facts which are a matter of 
public record (e.g., age, consanguinity) ; marriage recorded by the 
State or on the ordinary marriage record of a parish. The mar- 
riage of conscience spoken of in Canons 1104-1107 is to be recorded 
only in the secret archives of the diocese and is to remain an occult 
fact. According to Canon 1813, § 1, 4, the ecclesiastical records of 
baptism, confirmation, orders, religious profession, marriage and 
death are public records. A matter which is of public record is con- 
sidered public of its very nature, though accidentally it be unknown 
to the public. 
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Validity of Marriage May Not Be Attacked in Court After Death 
Has Dissolved the Union 


A marriage which has not been attacked during the lifetime of 
both parties is after death of one or both presumed to have been 
valid, and no proof against this presumption is admitted except 
when this question arises incidentally (Canon 1972). 

It is but natural that the Church does not permit the question of 
the validity of marriage to be brought before her courts by directly 
seeking a declaration of nullity once the union has been dissolved 
by death. Unfortunately that question cannot be kept out of court 
altogether, because rights of inheritance, legitimacy of children, de- 
termination of degrees of consanguinity, and other questions may 
drag the names of the deceased into court and open up the question 
of the validity of the marriage. Though the Church permits the 
discussion of the validity of a marriage dissolved by death when 
that question is brought up incidentally, she does so with regret, 
as is evident from the words of Pope Alexander III in the Decretals 
(cap. 7, Qui filti sint legitimi, lib. IV, tit. 17). 


Case of Matrimonium Ratum Non Consummatum Can Be 
Brought to Court by the Married Parties Only 


The married parties alone have the right to ask for a dispensation 
from unconsummated valid marriage (Canon 1973). 

This is the last Canon of those which determine what persons 
have the right to attack marriage in the ecclesiastical courts. Since 
in the case of unconsummated valid marriage there is no question 
of the validity of marriage, neither the public authority nor private 
individuals have a right to attack that marriage. The parties alone 
may ask the Holy See for a dispensation from the bond of marriage 
in the case. The Ordinary of the diocese cannot start the process 
for the proof of the non-consummation of the marriage until he has 
received delegation from the Holy See. The lengthy canonical 
process to be followed by the bishop or other delegated judge was 
published by the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments on May 
7, 1923 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XV, 389 sqq.). 

















PLATOON THE PARISH SCHOOL 
By Paut E. Campsett, A.M., Lirt.D., LL.D. 


In the words of Herbert Hoover, the very first obligation upon 
the national resources is the undiminished financial support of the 
nation’s schools. The watchword of the present crisis is economy, 
but mere retrenchment is not sound economy. “Retrenchment has 
gone so far,” reads an editorial in the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
(July 31, 1933), “that millions of children are being deprived of 
reasonable school opportunities—in many thousands of cases such 
opportunities have simply ceased to exist. . . . Obviously the place 
for all America’s children is in school. Yet at this very time the 
public school system has virtually broken down.” In a recent re- 
view of the situation the National Education Association releases 
some alarming facts. In eleven States, 2,269 schools were closed 
before March 1 of this year, curtailing school terms by several 
weeks. Many of these schools report no prospects of being able 
to reopen in the Fall. Approximately 100 city school systems have 
reduced their school terms by 20 days or more. A larger number of 
rural schools have shortened their terms by 30 days or more. Up 
to 1930, to care for the annual increase in school population, the 
country at large spent about $400,000,000 for new schools. This 
year only $154,000,000 has been provided for the purpose. The 
dearth of funds means that 4,000 new schools, urgently needed in 
rural districts, are not being built, and in 18,000 other rural districts 
repairs to maintain the existing buildings are not being made. Of 
the rural schools kept open, 17,000 are struggling along with in- 
sufficient equipment. 

A withholding of support that denies essential service to the body 
politic is retrogression. The cutting of budgets may cause us to 
lose ground in education. This is neither economy nor wise ad- 
ministration. When we hear a theorist propose the shortening of 
the school year as an avenue to substantial savings, we feel inclined 
to suggest that the elimination of the school year would be much 
more effective. Progressive reduction of teachers’ salaries below 
the level indicated by the decreased cost of living is another mea- 
sure not supported by principles of sound economy. 

But something must be done. Harassed pastors in this period of 
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stress are besieging bishops with petitions that they be allowed to 
close their schools. Pastors as well as bishops are zealous in seek- 
ing to afford every Catholic child a thoroughly Catholic education. 
They feel that the parish school is to the Catholic body what the red 
cells in the blood are to the human organism. The school system 
carries the oxygen of religion to all the diverse tissues of the body 
religious. Isolated religious instruction, as in pioneer days, may 
suffice for the life of the organism; but today, under our peculiar 
circumstances, the absence of the parish school must produce a con- 
dition of spiritual anemia. In all ages the Church has harnessed 
learning, the finest thought of all civilizations, to her chariot. She 
has sought to accommodate her machinery of instruction to the 
varying demands of the different environments in which her chil- 
dren live. Her task in America is difficult indeed. We have here 
a strange environment; the exigencies of that environment de- 
manded that ecclesiastical leadership should found schools for the 
Catholic youth of the land. The investment is tremendous and the 
carrying charges are a severe drain on the generosity of the Catholic 
public. But the system and the service it renders are essential. 

The investment pays in terms of indoctrination. The parish 
school gives the individual child the knowledge of its Faith and the 
practice thereof. It is replete with social values, and is the most 
effective agency for building up a Catholic group consciousness. 
This Catholic group consciousness makes for social cohesion, a co- 
hesion that is vital if any institution is to survive. We cannot 
achieve this purpose effectively by mere Sunday School effort. It 
requires systematic and controlled effort throughout the permeable 
years of childhood. To the critical observer this appears to be a 
well-established fact, for whatever else the parish school has done 
or failed to do, it has aroused within the individual not only the 
consciousness of his individual responsibility but of his responsi- 
bility to his group, his Catholic fellow-men. 


We have established a separate system of schools chiefly for the 
safeguarding of religion and religious instruction. It is unwise to 
expose this system of schools to any danger of partial secularization 
by surrendering to public school boards any jurisdiction over the 
essential work of our schools. This has been done in some cases, 
fortunately well isolated, in return for a measure of public support. 
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It is a poor bargain to surrender our autonomy for a grant of funds 
that threatens to encumber the vital freedom of a religious school. 
“The extension of the practice of turning Catholic schools over to 
public school boards,”’ writes Dean Crowley, “is contrary to the best 
interests of the Church, for it is nothing less than compromise with 
all its ramifications of full state control, loss of religious atmosphere, 
compartment-tight religious instruction, secular-university influence, 
and secularized teachers.” 

It is trite to say that necessity knows no law. That proverb begs 
the question. We must seek a way out. Can one be found? A 
cursory examination of instructional procedures that are fast gain- 
ing vogue in this country convinces one that a more economical 
organization and administration of the parish school is possible. 
Today the advocates of the platoon school place more emphasis than 
formerly upon the economical features of that type of school. They 
offer objective evidence that the capital expense of the platoon school 
is much less than the financial outlay required for the corresponding 
school of the traditional type. The U. S. Bureau of Education in 
1923 made a study of a proposed fifteen-year building program in 
the State of Oregon. The Bureau estimated that the required num- 
ber of schools of the traditional type would cost $23,962,150, while 
the same number of platoon schools would require an expenditure 
of only $14,564,650. The report of the survey stated also that the 
platoon school would increase capacity 33 to 40 per cent. 

The cost per pupil is substantially less for the newer type than 
for the older type of school. The opportunity of vastly increasing 
the teacher load in the special subjects without detriment to teach- 
ing efficiency makes it possible to reduce the annual per capita cost 
of instruction. 

But what is the platoon school? Dr. Case of Stanford University 
gives this general definition: “A plan of organization which pro- 
vides for dividing the school into two groups, called platoons, and 
for such a schedule that, while one platoon is mastering the funda- 
mental subjects in some rooms, the other platoon is engaged with 
activity subjects in special rooms.” Under the platoon plan all 
facilities in the school, classrooms and special rooms such as the 
gymnasium, the auditorium, shops and laboratories, are in use every 
hour of the day. While one of the platoons is in classrooms, the 
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other platoon is engaged in special activities, in the auditorium, in 
the gymnasium, on the playgrr 4. This means that only one-half 
the usual number of classroo. . «“ needed. The plan provides for 
the maximum use of the educational plant and its instructional 
facilities through the maintenance of this double school in each 
school building. Its essentials lie in the double organization (an A 
and a B school), an enriched curriculum, specialized and depart- 
mental instruction, a number of classrooms fitted up as special 
rooms, auditorium and gymnasium work scheduled as regular school 
subjects, good play facilities in use under supervision, and shops 
and science instruction. 

The platoon plan is not something entirely new or revolutionary. 
It is rather a gradual development or evolution. It embodies within 
its organization many features with which the educational world 
has been familiar for many years. But the platoon plan combines 
the best of the familiar features of previously prevalent types of 
schools. From the old ungraded elementary school, from the newer 
graded school of the traditional type, from the later departmental 
school, the best features and characteristics have been united and 
organized in a new type of school with a new—or better, a per- 
fected—philosophy. We have in it a plan of organization, not a 
method of teaching. The platoon plan precludes no method of in- 
struction. It lends itself equally well to the use of any favored 
method. In the City of Detroit during the school year 1929-1930 
an experiment was conducted to determine the best method of in- 
struction in the platoon school. But all methods are today in use 
in platoon schools somewhere in the United States. The best edu- 
cational thought of our country has evolved the platoon plan in an 
effort to provide an elementary school that will have proper regard 
for child growth and child nature, provide comprehensive training 
in citizenship, make for full-time efficient use of the school plant, 
and offer opportunity for sane experimentation without detriment to 
the education of the pupils presently under instruction. 

In buildings, programs, schedules and types of instruction these 
educational pioneers have respected all established principles of 
child psychology. They have not neglected the learning processes, 
and have taken under consideration all factors that have contributed 
to the child’s happiness and well-being. The variety of subjects is 
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not such as to dissipate all mental effort on the part of the pupil but 
sufficient to rouse and hold the interest of the child. 

It is axiomatic to state that no school can fulfill its mission unless 
it takes into account the needs of the people whom it serves. The 
parish school is the result of a faithful adherence to that principle. 
Our leaders have made great demands in the interest of the religious 
needs of the Catholic boy and girl. At the same time they neglect 
nothing that can contribute to his intellectual, physical, social and 
political well-being. The platoon school aims to have the child live 
in a child’s world; it gives him a certain degree of freedom and 
certain privileges with a view to developing his initiative and sense 
of responsibility; it makes him take part in common projects and 
develops thereby a democratic spirit. All this is done for the ulti- 
mate purpose of developing a high type of citizenship. 

Among the many reasons assigned for adopting the platoon plan 
a desire to secure a better program for the children is most frequent- 
ly advanced. The economy feature—which is so marked as to make 
it actually possible to progress by retrenching—gave magnetism to 
the plan, but this economy is merely incidental to efficiency. The 
platoon plan employs 100 per cent of the plant during every hour of 
the school day. While platoon A occupies the academic rooms, 
platoon B is engaged in the activity subjects in the auditorium, the 
gymnasium, the library and other special rooms. The ideal number 
of pupils in academic subjects is assumed to be 40, as in the tradi- 
tional school; wherefore, the student body is divided into sections 
of 40 pupils each. The academic teacher never has an excess over 
40 pupils, one section; but the teacher of activity subjects may have 
two, three or more sections at one time. The school of 24 sections, 
approximately 960 pupils, requires not 24 teachers, but 22 or less, 
depending upon the number of sections in special-subject classes. 

The platoon school had its beginning in the year 1900 in the City 
of Bluffton, Ind., under the direction of William A. Wirt, then 
Superintendent of Schools in Bluffton. Dr. Wirt transferred to 
Gary, Ind., in 1908 to become superintendent of the schools in that 
city, a position he holds today. He is the father of the platoon plan, 
known also as the Gary Plan. In his work in Gary he was animated 
by the desire to adapt his system of schools to all races and creeds, 
to all languages and nationalities, to all social and civic needs. He 
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is the great pioneer. Not all advocates of the platoon school have 
imitated him in every detail. One of the great merits of the plan, 
says Case, is its flexibility. It can be readily adapted to the needs 
of any community. The administrator must be a man of vision, 
capable of diagnosing the educational needs of the community he 
seeks to serve. Perhaps we have no more palpable proof of the 
flexibility of the platoon plan than the large variety of names given 
to the modifications of it throughout the country. It is known va- 
riously as the Work-Study-Play School, Gary-Plan School, Activity 
School, Alternating-Plan School, Recitation-Study-Play School, 
Child-Centered School, Semi-Departmental- School, Duplicate 
School, Program School, Companion-Class School, Swings, Parallel 
Groups. The founder originated and used the term, Work-Study- 
Play. In his opinion this term made clear the educational program 
and philosophy of his schools. 

The conservative educator will protest that the installation of the 
platoon plan was easy in Gary, a new city, but that it is extremely 
difficult to introduce a new organization of this type into a group 
of buildings designed for schools of the traditional type. But this 
is not so. Dr. Kennedy, in a review of the situation in Pittsburgh, 
states that 68 of 88 schools platoonized suffered no alterations other 
than those involved in the rearrangement of floor space. Partitions 
between classrooms were changed according to requirements, new 
seating and equipment were added where necessary, and the platoon 
plan began to function within the old buildings. The same amount 
of floor space is found adequate to accommodate one-third more 
children when the platoon plan is introduced. Dr. Case makes note 
of the fact that two-thirds of the platoon schools in the United 
States are at present housed and taught in old buildings. Some ad- 
ministrators prefer to begin the introduction of the new system in 
renovated buildings. Others protest that better results are at once 
secured in a building that accurately meets all requirements of the 
new plan. Case sums up the situation by saying that the platoon 
plan is flexible enough to permit its organization in some form with- 
in the walls of most school buildings. Frequently a building that 
lacks an auditorium, a gymnasium or a library is referred to as a 
semi-platoon school. 

In Pittsburgh, second in rank of platoon cities on the basis of 
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pupils enrolled, the Board of Education approved the platoon plan 
and permitted its introduction into any city school at the option of 
the principal. It is noteworthy that Pittsburgh under this policy 
rapidly rose to the rank it now occupies. Many of the teaching Sis- 
ters in the parish schools of Pittsburgh and vicinity accept the invi- 
tation issued by certain platoon school principals to visit and inspect 
their schools. These visiting teachers have been uniformly well im- 
pressed by the efficiency of teaching procedure. A single visit is suffi- 
cient to disabuse their minds of certain common misimpressions of 
platoon work. They find, for instance, that project teaching is just 
as feasible under the platoon plan as under the traditional plan; that 
pupils in platoon schools do not lose personal touch with their 
teachers; that pupils in platoon schools are not under a nervous 
strain because of the numerous activities in the curriculum; that the 
changing of classes consumes very little time and does not cause 
disorder. 


The standard platoon unit in many cities is 24 sections. This 
number permits of a schedule that keeps the auditorium employed 
at maximum efficiency. But any multiple of three or four sections 
permits effective operation of the platoon plan. Many cities hold 
odd sections in a traditional type school until the increasing number 
of sections warrants the establishment of an eight-, twelve-, or six- 
teen-section unit. Kennedy claims that the platoon plan fits itself 
into the possibilities of each building and any number of units in- 
volved. In support of this he presents the fact that out of 88 
platoon schools in Pittsburgh 41 have organizations involving an 
uneven number of units. Authorities are unanimous in considering 
the newer type of school as feasible with any group of children in 
excess of 300. 

To sum up, we find that the platoon plan provides a richer cur- 
riculum through the introduction of many well-directed activities 
that relieve tension, promote poise, provide sense training, furnish 
an apperceptive background, and make school experiences delight- 
ful. These activities give the school greater holding power, enable 
teachers to discover the interests and abilities of pupils, and give 
excellent opportunities for definite vocational guidance. There is 
objective evidence to prove that the platoon plan gives better educa- 
tional results. Dr. Ayer claims that many tests differ one from an- 
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other and do not conclusively demonstrate the superiority of either 
plan. Among the activities introduced into the curriculum is an 
effective program of health and physical training, sometimes neg- 
lected in the older type of school. Participation in the activities 
proposed affords opportunity for the discovery and development of 
creative instinct. The freer atmosphere makes for desirable demo- 
cratic behavior and the cultivation of natural virtues under the 
stimulus of social approval. 

Teachers generally favor the platoon plan because it gives them 
work in accord with their special abilities and requires preparation 
of fewer subjects. Among the general values are many that we have 
already enumerated, such as better and fuller use of building space, 
lower operating costs, more life situations in the educative process, 
a closer articulation of the home and the school. The work of the 
supervisor is made easier and more effective, equipment is centralized 
and employed constantly, the pupil is given a practice field for the 
functioning of the tool subjects, but most important of all the pla- 
toon plan gives both teacher and pupil a vital interest in every teach- 
ing situation. 

Administrators of platoon schools deprecate the possibility of a 
return to the older type of school. The economic argument favors 
the introduction and not the discontinuance of the platoon plan. 
When asked for an expresion of his opinion, Dr. Graham, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools in Pittsburgh, stated: “To return to the 
type of school that preceded the platoon school in Pittsburgh would 
be definitely a backward step. So far the platoon school has met the 
emergency quite well, and we are not contemplating any change that 
would reduce its contribution to the development of desirable 
citizenship, high character and the appreciation of those things that 
make for better use of leisure.” 














LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BeNepicTInE Monks or BuckFast ABBEY 


XII. The Parish Mass: Its Importance and Spiritual Value 

It is an ever fresh delight to listen, on a Sunday morning, to the 
sound of the bells proclaiming that this is the day the Lord hath 
made and bidding people hasten to church to worship their Creator. 
Alas, not all these aerial harmonies summon men to the holy altars 
of sacrifice, but at least they do invite men to prayer and praise. 


How sweet the chimes of Sabbath bells! 
Each one its creed in music tells, 

In tones that float upon the air, 
As soft as song, as pure as prayer. 


(J. Bungay) 


Every day and every hour of any day is sacred and precious because 
of the supernatural goods we may secure in them. Nevertheless, 
there is one hour in the twenty-four which is peculiarly precious in 
the life both of individuals and of a community such as a parish—I 
mean the Solemn Parochial Mass on Sunday. From its very nature 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice is a public or community function. It may 
never be offered but in the name of the whole Church, and its fruits 
have the same universality as the “plentiful redemption” wherewith 
Our Lord has bought us upon the altar of the cross. The Mass, 
with the Communion which is its natural and necessary consumma- 
tion, is a symbol of the union of the faithful with one another and 
with Christ. It is also the most effective means by which this ad- 
mirable oneness is maintained and intensified. 


Now, when a whole parish gathers around the altar precisely as 
a parish or community, though the priest alone officiates, all take a 
share and play a definite part in the awe-inspiring Oblation. Here, 
as in no other way, we show forth our essential oneness with Christ 
and with one another, thus realizing as nearly as possible the prayer 
of the Divine Head of the Church: “I pray . . . that they all may be 
one, as Thou, Father, in Me and I in Thee, that they also may be 
one in Us” (John, xvii. 21). It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
value of this sublime hour in the life of a parish—this hour of joint 
offering and sacrifice whereby a community of believers performs, 
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as a body, the one act which is simultaneously the highest expres- 
sion of its supernatural vitality and the most perfect outward 
acknowledgement of God’s majesty and the reality of the invisible 
world. 

For every congregation of faithful Christians its church is the 
center of gravity of its religious life and the altar of sacrifice its 
focus. It is always an uplifting sight when, on a journey, one sees 
a village or country town nestling around its church and the lofty 
spire of some noble city church meaningly pointing heavenwards, as 
it were, with uplifted finger. One realizes that there is the very 
heart of the place, that from that building flows the unseen yet 
infinitely efficacious virtue which alone has power to transform and 
illumine the lives of men and women in an otherwise dull and even 
cruel world. 

In the hour of the Solemn Sunday Mass God and man, heaven 
and earth, are linked together as by no other function of religion. 
Whilst the church resounds with melodies as old almost as Chris- 
tianity and all eyes and hearts are turned towards the altar, it is easy 
to realize what faith tells us of the Mass. 

The Mass is the ever fresh enactment of the awful thing done 
one Friday, in the springtime of the year, nineteen centuries ago. 
The Mass brings Calvary into our daily lives. It is as if there rose 
before our very eyes, day by day, the blessed tree, dyed with price- 
less blood, bending under an infinite weight. The cross was at one 
and the same time an instrument of death, a spring of endless life, 
a teacher’s chair, a king’s throne, and an altar on which an all-holy 
Priest offered a spotless Victim that none but He could immolate. 

Even as the Holy Ghost overshadowed the blessed Maid of 
Nazareth in the mysterious hour of the Incarnation, and fashioned 
from her vital substance the adorable Humanity in which “the full- 
ness of the Godhead dwelleth corporeally,” so at the hour of Mass 
does He hover over the altar to accomplish on it a work which is 
an echo and a sequel of that divine event: Veni sanctificator omnipo- 
tens @eterne Deus. At Mass, as in the days of Josue, “the Lord 
obeys the voice of man” (Jos., x. 14). 

Divine power never destroys; it always builds up. Hence, there 
is no destruction on the altar; on the contrary, by the secret power 
of the Holy Ghost that indefinable something which is in bread and 
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wine the foundation supporting and sustaining that which the eye 
sees, the hand touches and the palate tastes—in a word, the substance 
is changed into something divinely greater than mere bread and wine, 
for under the quickening touch of “the Finger of God’s right hand” 
it becomes the living, quivering, pleading reality of Christ’s Flesh 
and Blood. Once upon a time fire came down from heaven upon 
Elias’ offering and by consuming it turned into its own substance 
the victims the prophet had placed on it. So is bread and wine 
caught up and transformed into an infinitely higher thing—into the 
Flesh and Blood of Him who is now seated at the right hand of the 
Divine Majesty. At this moment, from the altar, the voice of Jesus 
rises to heaven and, as He looks down from heaven, the Father be- 
holds His beloved Son, in whom He is well pleased, in a state in 
itself so forcibly, so realistically, reminiscent of the past that He 
must needs think of the awful sight once offered to His gaze on the 
barren yet infinitely fruitful heights of Calvary. 

The Mass is no mere memorial without actuality, a pageant with- 
out substance. It is indeed called a memorial, but its content is as 
real and substantial as that which it recalls, for it is not so much a 
memory as it is an evocation of a divine thing with which the 
Church has never done. The Mass is the golden sun around which 
circle the brilliant constellations of festivals which constitute the 
liturgical year. In the truly divine simplicity and austere majesty 
of the Eucharistic rite we have the fruitful germ—the essential cell 
—of that marvellous body of rites, ceremonies, prayers, chants, holy- 
days and seasons by which the Church glorifies God and fulfills her 
mission in the world. That which successive centuries have added 
to primitive simplicity is but a natural and legitimate expression of a 
sure instinct bidding men surround with all possible dignity what- 
ever brings them in touch with God. 

Substantially, the Mass is ever the same. Yet, in a sense it has 
grown and expanded, cr, to vary the figure, in its progress through 
the centuries it has, as it were, gathered momentum. The Mass is 
the common heirloom of all Christian ages. Each successive genera- 
tion has added something to its beauty by just using it and making 
it the expression of its deepest emotions and loftiest aspirations. 
The Mass is a bond linking together all men of all ages. It is like a 
broad, deep, calm stream majestically winding its ways through the 
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world, watering and refreshing the land on either bank, gladdening 
those who behold its small beginning up in the hills where it bubbles 
up from the darksome caves of the earth as well as those who, hun- 
dreds of miles away, watch its flood mingling with the mightier 
waters of the ocean. The Mass is like a golden thread running 
through the tangled tapestry of human history, giving it unity and 
meaning. By means of the blessed Mass we are closely united to 
all our brethren—those that have gone before us as well as the un- 
born generations that are to come after us. 

It is indeed an inspiring thought to realize that when we assist at 
Mass, especially at a corporate Mass like the Sunday Parish Mass, 
we are in mystic yet most real communion with the Saints and be- 
lievers of every age. We are one, then, with those of whom Pliny 
wrote to Trajan from far-off Bithynia that “they came together 
early in the morning of the first day of the week to sing a hymn to 
Christ as unto their God.” We are one with those hunted priests 
and people who, cowering around some martyr’s tomb deep down 
in the underground corridors of the Catacombs, celebrated the Mys- 
teries which gave them strength to mingle their own blood, if need 
be, with the Divine Blood that can change weaklings into heroes. 
The Mass unites us to those who in the centuries of faith assisted 
at gorgeous functions in the great cathedrals and abbeys as well as 
to those who, in penal days, celebrated or heard Mass in barns and 
attics behind bolted doors and curtained casements. 

The Roman Martyrology tells us of more than one Christian 
congregation who, whilst at Mass in the Catacombs, were surprised 
by pagan persecutors, or saw the church where they were assembled 
surrounded by a cordon of soldiers whilst they were themselves sum- 
moned to sacrifice to idols if they would not be burnt to death. Such 
an incident took place at Nicomedia, under Diocletian, on Christmas 
Day of the year 303. The edict ordering a fresh persecution had 
been torn down by a Christian. Several thousands of the faithful 
had come together for the liturgy of the day. When summoned 
to sacrifice to Jupiter, they refused, declaring themselves ready to die 
for Christ on the day of His birth. Thereupon fire was laid to the 
four corners of the building and those within perished in the flames. 

It was during the community Mass in the London Charterhouse 
that the first English Martyrs were warned from on high of what 
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was in store for them. By prayer, fasting and a triduum of Masses 
in honor of the Holy Ghost, they had been preparing themselves 
for the ordeal which they realized was impending. On the third 
day, after the Elevation, a soft whispering was heard in the air, 
many perceiving it with their bodily ears, but all with the ears of 
the heart. The prior who was singing the Mass was moved to such 
an abundance of tears that for a while he was unable to proceed. 
Not long afterwards these blessed men were dragged on hurdles 
through the streets of London to die an appalling death on Tyburn 
Hill. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the tremendous significance of an 
act which seems to participate in the universality of God Himself. 
Here time and space vanish. In this glorious oblation is summed up 
and gathered together what Abel did when the world was young 
and Melchisedech at the beginning of Israel’s history. Here is the 
Upper Room and the Rood of Calvary; here our prayer and praise 
blend in one mighty act of worship with the faith and love of those 
who shall come after us, down to the very last Mass said by the 
last priest on the world’s last day. 

Any Mass, but especially the public Sunday Mass, is the fulfill- 
ment of St. Gregory’s words (JJ. Dialog., 48): “Which of the 
faithful can have a doubt that at the very hour of the sacrifice, at 
the priest’s bidding, the heavens are opened, the choirs of the Angels 
are present at this mystery of Jesus Christ, the highest blends with 


the lowliest, earth is joined to heaven and things visible and in- 
visible are made one?” 


These are noble words; they ring true, like fine metal. How 
beautiful is the weekly Parish Mass said or sung by a parish priest 
upon the Lord’s Day in presence of his whole flock! It is, like 
God, ever new, ever fresh, ever satisfying. In the midst of the 
changes and uncertainties of human existence it is ever the same. 
If there be change, the change is in ourselves, in that we understand 
and value it more and penetrate more deeply into its unfathomable 
mystery. For many Sunday hast lost its true meaning. There are 
too many who would fail to see any point in the beautiful words of 
an American writer, Mabie—words not untinged with a certain gen- 
tle melancholy: “The day (Sunday) not only detaches itself, to 
our thought, from all working days, but unites itself with all the 
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days of rest that have glowed and faded under these skies. In the 
sweet hush of the early hours . . . one becomes conscious of the 
unbroken succession of holy days which stretches away like a giveat 
highway to the very beginnings of History. Along that higl.way 
how many generations have walked with prayer and praise on their 
lips and with faith and love iri their hearts!” 

Yes, whilst multitudes have no thought save to put the day to 
good account so as to get a maximum of pleasure out of it, the 
children of the Church crowding around the altar reécho on earth 
the songs of heaven. Outside the streets are noisy with the traffic 
of people escaping into the country or contrariwise trooping into 
the city. Within the sacred edifice every word uttered savors of 
eternity and is, as it were, an echo of the songs of Paradise over- 
heard by the Church and given to us to sing, to cheer us on the way 
from earth to heaven. Season succeeds season: now the golden 
rays of a summer morning light up the church, making a riot of 
color as they pass through the jewelled panes of stained glass win- 
dows; now the gales of winter whistle round the sacred building. 
Another day the wind-driven rain lashes the windows, hailstones 
drum on the roof, darkening day itself, but all the while Mass goes 
on, ever the self-same, its splendor enhancing the balmy summer’s 
day or brigatening the gloomiest winter morning with the serene 
light that flashes from the very countenance of Him who is the 
everlasting Sun of righteousness. 

Sanctified in this manner, Sunday becomes truly the Lord’s Day 
and, in the best sense too, man’s day as well, for assuredly none 
of the lawful recreations the day may provide can have so beneficent 
an action upon heart and mind, body and soul, as the glorious, un- 
earthly hour of the Solemn Parochial Mass. Then are we most 
effectively lifted out of the rut and raised to serene heights where 
there is soothing balm for the wounds and bruises inflicted by daily 
life. Sunday Mass devoutly heard gives to the faithful that sense 


of contentment which flows from a consciousness of duty per- 
formed. For that reason, far from diminishing it really enhances 
a Christian’s capacity to enjoy the repose and refreshment of the 
day. 


We may fittingly conclude with some beautiful lines of Henry 
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Vaughan (1622-1695) who, in his poem entitled Son-dayes, thus 
speaks of the Lord’s Day: 


Bright shadows of true Rest! some shoots of blisse ; 
Heaven once a week: 

The next world’s gladness prepossest in this; 
A day to seek; 

Eternity in time, the steps by which 
We climb above all ages; Lamps that light 

Man through his heap of dark days, and the rich 
And full redemption of the whole week’s flight: 


Transplanted Paradise, God’s walking home. 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Procession at Forty Hours’ Adoration 

Question: A correspondent objects to the statement made in the June 
number concerning the omission of the Procession in the Forty Hours’ 
Devotion. He says: “The statement is misleading to readers outside the 
U. S. A., for the indult which permits this omission is proper to that 
country.” 

Answer: It is true that the indult was granted to the dioceses of 
the United States. But, as it stands (p. 972), this could hardly be 
misleading for those outside America, for the place where the in- 
dult can be found (“Matters Liturgical,” n. 408) is there given. 
But should one be misled and use this indult, it would make little 
difference. It would seem that the Jnstructio Clementina cannot be 
followed—at least in most places—outside Rome. It was never 
meant to be the general law, but was to be adhered to as closely as 
was possible and feasible. In other words, it was and is the norm 
by which the devotion is to be regulated. The Decree of the Holy 
Office of January 22, 1914, confirming the indulgences and privi- 
leges for this devotion takes cognizance of this. This Decree prac- 
tically grants the same privileges as the U. S. A. enjoys to the whole 
world. The only difference is: we have them outright, as stated in 
the indult; the Decree of the Holy Office leaves it to the prudent 
judgment of the Ordinary. 


What Are Liturgical Functions in the Proper Sense of the Term? 


Question: On page 974 of the June issue you say: “The ceremony known 
as Exposition and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament is not a liturgical 
function in the strict sense of the term, but it is such in the broad sense.” 
Why is it not a strictly liturgical function? Why only in the broad sense, 
if, as you say, it is found in the Ceremoniale Episcoporum and the Rituale 
Romanum? PAROCHUS. 


Answer: Fr. Wapelhorst says that ‘the word ‘Liturgy’ in ec- 
clesiastical language means primarily the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 


as well as the order to be observed in the celebration of Mass” (“De 

Liturgia Sacra,” p. 1). He says further on that, “in the wider 

sense, the liturgy embraces the whole public ministry, and compre- 

hends: (a) the Sacrifice of the Mass; (b) the Divine Office; (c) the 

Sacraments, sacramentals, and all other ecclesiastical functions.” 

According to Wapelhorst, then, Benediction is liturgical in the wider 
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sense of the term; it comes under “other ecclesiastical functions.” 
Fr. Augustine (“Liturgical Law,” p. 1) does not disagree with him. 
Fr. Fortescue (p. 383) calls the Forty Hours’ Devotion an “extra- 
liturgical devotion.” Benediction is only part of this devotion. 

But one might say: “Fr. Wapelhorst merely gives an arbitrary 
division to fit his own textbook.” We insist, however, “the cere- 
mony known as Exposition and Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament is not a liturgical function in the strict sense of the 
term,” for it is not found, as such, in any of the liturgical books of 
the Roman Rite. As we see it in the books our correspondent men- 
tioned, it is regarded as a function not distinct and separate from 
the major and preceding ceremony. It is not, in a sense, the same 
independent service of which our correspondent speaks. 


Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament Given Several Times on 
the Same Day in the Same Church 


Question: In the June number of THe HomI etic AND PAsToRAL REVIEW, 
I read: “The Ordinary may allow Exposition and Benediction with the 
Blessed Sacrament (1. e., with the ostensorium) several times a day in the 
same church.” If this is true, what becomes of Canon 1274, which states 
that such Exposition and Benediction is to be given outside Corpus Christi 
and its octave “nonnisi ex justa et gravi causa presertim publica”? 


SACERDOS. 


Answer: It is true that Canon 1274 reads as our correspondent 
says, but the words “et de Ordinarii loci licentia’’ immediately fol- 
low. And there is no restriction on the Ordinary in this Canon. 
He can give his permission as often as he wills and for as many 
times as he deems fit and necessary. When asked the question, 
“Would it be lawful to give Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment several times a day in the same church?” the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites responded: “Affirmative, with the permission of the 
Ordinary” (January 12, 1878). A few months later, on May 11, 
we find the same answer given to the same question asked by the 
Society of Jesus (cfr. Decreta, 3438, ad 5; 3448, ad 3). Canon 
1274, we believe, is in accord with these Decrees. We know of 
churches in congested neighborhoods and in the business districts 
where Benediction is given several times a day. The Ordinaries 
allow this, because there is practically a different congregation at 
each service, 
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Transfer of Clergy Certificate 


Question: A and B hold clergy certificates for reduced rates on railroads. 
A, wishing to send a trunk, buys a passenger ticket at the clerical rate. B 
is going to the same destination as the trunk, so in order to accommodate 
A, he buys the ticket from him at a reduction. The clergy certificate ex- 
pressly states that it is not transferable. Is A bound to restitution or B 
in default of A? 


Answer: This question has been discussed repeatedly (cfr. THE 
HoMILETIC AND PastoraL Review, April, 1929, p. 770). No mat- 
ter how we vary the circumstances, the practice is unjust. When we 
apply for a clergy certificate, we accept the conditions and agree to 
fulfill the requirements. Since a clergy certificate is not transferable, 
the railroad companies are certainly unwilling that one use the 
privilege of another. Nor can we say that no injustice is done be- 
cause all clergymen are entitled to the privilege. No one is entitled 
to it, and only those individuals may use it who have been approved 
by the bureau. 


A and B have conspired to defraud the railroad company; each 
one is guilty. Each one has received service to which he has not 


been entitled. Both are held to restitution, and either one is liable 
in default of the other. 


Intention Required for Solicitation 


Question: In the February number of Tue HoMILetic AND PASTORAL 
Review (p. 524) under the caption, “Wrong Advice in Confession May 
Become Solicitation,” you write: “If, however, the priest through ignorance 
or malice tells the penitent that he does not commit sin by the abuse of 
marriage, he is guilty of solicitation.” Now, may I submit that an examina- 
tion of the meaning of solicitation would hardly seem to warrant this rigorous 
interpretation? In the Constitutio Benedicti XIV, to which Canon 904 refers 
us, we read that “Confessarii qui . . . ad inhonesta et turpia sollicitare vel 
provocare tentaverint,” are to be denounced. However, in their literal and 
obvious sense, “sollicitare vel provocare” evidently imply the intention of 
influencing someone to a certain action. Hence, “sollicitare vel provocare 
ad inhonesta et turpia” would seem to imply that one be not only the cause 
or occasion of a sinful act, but would also have the intention to seduce or 
induce a person to commit a sinful act. Moralists generally presuppose the 
intention as a necessary element of solicitation. Thus, for instance, Noldin 
(De Sac., 11th ed., p. 446) defines solicitation: “Sollicitare ad turpia dicitur, 
qui alium directe ad peccatum contra sextum decalogi preceptum inducere 
conatur. Qui ergo aliqualicumque actione sive per se inhonesta, sive per se 
indifferenti, sed turpem affectum ostendente in altero turpem affectum ex- 
citare tentat seu imtendit ad turpia sollicitare dicitur” (italics mine). True, 
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the distinction is sometimes made between an explicit and implicit solicita- 
tion, and the implicit solicitation is said to take place “quando non intendit 
consulto illum ad peccatum inducere, at ita se habet cum pcenitente, ut ejus 
modus agendi vel loquendi natura sua alliciat ac provocet ad turpia” (Cap- 
pello, II, p. 509). On page 513, the same author amplifies his definition 
where he writes: “Habetur sollicitatio implicita . . . , si confessarius non 
animo pcenitentem ad peccatum directe inducendi, sed intentione proprie 
libidini indulgendi, inhonestos sermones vel tractatus habeat cum pcenitente.” 
Now, it can hardly be maintained that a confessor who in ignorance, even 
though it be culpable in itself, teaches that onanism is lawful, does so 
“intentione propriz libidini indulgendi,” nor that he directly intends to 
allure the penitent into sin. MISSIONARIUS. 

Answer: Far be it from us to disagree with the eminent authori- 
ties quoted by our correspondent. Farther still may it be that we 
should twist or stretch the meaning of Canon 904 or of the Con- 
stitution of Pope Benedict XIV. As the question was put to us, 
we could not see the delinquent confessor in any other than bad faith. 
It still remains difficult to imagine that an approved confessor would 
sanction such practices through ignorance. Even if his knowledge 
goes no further than the rudiments required by some of the older 
authors (viz., knowledge of what is mortal and what is venial sin 
at least “sub confuso”’), this minimum of knowledge, it seems to us, 
would at least make him doubt. However, we can see that a priest 
might do so through inadvertence or near the end of a long, hard 
day in the confessional. This could happen in other instances, for 
example, when a nodding confessor is asked concerning a case of 
restitution. We cannot say that such a one would be in bad faith. 

Perhaps the word “solicitation” is too restricted. At any rate, as 
it was used, it can be misunderstood. Cappello, under the heading 
“De Sollicitatione’” (II, n. 657), says: “If a confessor teaches a 
penitent that pollution or fornication is not a grievous sin, he is 
considered guilty of solicitation because it is presumed he wishes to 
induce the penitent to commit such sins.’”” He then quotes a re- 
sponse of the Sacred Penitentiary to questions asked concerning 
such a confessor. The response is: “The confessor is to be de- 
nounced” (Sacred Penitentiary, September 2, 1904). 


Solemn Vespers “coram Sanctissimo” 
Question: The sixth of January, Feast of the Epiphany, this year was on 
the first Friday of the month. In many churches and chapels the Blessed 
Sacrament was exposed from after Mass till Benediction in the evening. 
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Now, in some places, Vespers of the feast were sung before Benediction in 
the evening. One person said that Vespers should be sung with the Blessed 
Sacrament exposed. Another said a veil should be placed before the Blessed 
Sacrament during the singing of Vespers. A third maintained that the 
Blessed Sacrament should be taken from the throne before Vespers and 
placed in the tabernacle, and after Vespers Benediction should be given as 
usual. What is the correct ruling in this case? SACRISTAN. 


Answer: On the more solemn feasts, Solemn Vespers may be 
sung. We see no reason why they cannot be sung “coram Sanctis- 
simo,” if exposition is permitted on any of these days for any rea- 
son at all, as has happened in the instance given by our correspond- 
ent. The law says nothing concerning exposition for Holy Hour, 
First Friday, etc. This regulation is left to the prudent judgment of 
the Ordinary. Since the Feast of the Epiphany happened to fall 
on the First Friday, there does not seem to be any difficulty con- 
cerning Solemn Vespers during exposition. Consequently, it would 
not be necessary to repose the Blessed Sacrament during this service. 


On the other hand, it would seem that a veil should be placed be- 
fore the ostensorium. No direct and definite law or decision can be 
found bearing on the matter, but we might deduce it from another 
decision of the Sacred Congregation of Rites (September 10, 
1796). The Congregation was asked whether a choir, while reciting 


the canonical hours before the Most Blessed Sacrament exposed on 
the altar but covered with a veil, could be seated with their heads 
covered ; or whether they should stand with bare heads as they would 


if there were no veil? The Congregation replied: “They may be 
seated ; it is more praiseworthy that they sit with uncovered heads” 
(Decreta, n. 2552). From this we can deduce that, if they stand, 
no veil is needed; if they sit down, a veil is to be used. During 
Solemn Vespers as we have them in our churches, it is customary 
that everyone present be seated. In view of this, it would seem 
proper that a veil be placed before the ostensorium. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





CASUS MORALIS 


Restitution for Spiritual Losses Caused by Seduction 


By J. A. McHucu, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 


Case.—Sempronius, by constantly inviting A to drink intoxicants, at 
length prevailed upon the latter to acquire the habit of drinking exces- 
sively, with the result that A has becon.z a confirmed drunkard. More- 
over before his own son, B, Sempronius set a bad example of religious 
indifference, though he did not positively interfere with religious prac- 
tice. B, following the footsteps of Sempronius, has grown up to be an 
indifferentist in religion. 

Sempronius now regrets the part he had in making A and B what 
they are today. But he does not think he is bound to labor for their 
conversion to better ways, since they were not forced by him to do 
wrong, and most likely, he believes, would have taken to evil even with- 
out him. 

(1) Is there any obligation of reparation for spiritual harms due 
to seduction or scandal unaccompanied by fraud or force? 


(2) How is reparation for spiritual harm to be made? 
(3) What are here the obligations, if any, of Sempronius? 


Solution.—Spiritual harms are done to God and the community 
or to private individuals. In the former cases satisfaction must be 
made to a divine virtue (such as faith or religion) or to legal jus- 
tice (by means of a profession of faith, apology, retraction, or other 
act suited to the circumstances) ; in the latter case satisfaction may 
be owed because of commutative justice or because of fraternal 
charity. The present case has to do only with the aspect of private 
spiritual harms, and hence reference is made to the following pas- 
sages on commutative justice and charity: 


(a) the relation of spiritual damages to commutative justice 
(Arregui, 198 sqq.; Billuart, IV, 260 sqq.; McHugh-Callan, I, 93; 
Noldin, II, 488 sqq.; Sabetti-Barrett, 411) ; 

(b) the relation of spiritual damages to charity (on scandal and 
seduction: Arregui, 87; Billuart, III, 565; McHugh-Callan, II, 571 
sqq.; Noldin, II, 130 sqq.; Pruemmer, I, 444 sqq.; Sabetti-Barrett, 
181 sqq.; Tanquerey, II, 494 sqq. On fraternal correction: Arregui, 
85; Billuart, III, 535; McHugh-Callan, I, 497; Noldin, II, r10 sqq.; 
Pruemmer, I, 432 sqq.; Sabetti-Barrett, 178 sqq.; Tanquerey, II, 
467 sqq. On the duty of aiding spiritual distress: Arregui, 81-82: 
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Billuart, IIT, 495 sqq.; McHugh-Callan, I, 464, 465; Noldin, II, 
go-94; Pruemmer, I, 421 sqq.; Sabetti-Barrett, 171; Tanquerey, II, 
474 sqq.). 

Question 1.—Is there any obligation of reparation for spiritual 
harms due to seduction or scandal unaccompanied by fraud or force? 
As was said above, we must distinguish between duties of justice 
and duties of charity. 

(a) As far as justice is concerned, there is no duty of restitution 
to the person spiritually harmed. No injustice was done him, since 
according to the accepted principle “he who knowingly and willingly 
Thus, a person who by mere persua- 


’ 


consents suffers no injury.’ 
sion or example wins another over to drunkenness is not unjust to 
the latter, since the virtue of temperance cannot be stolen from one 
like a pocketbook, but is forfeited only by one’s own consent to 
temptation. A doubt might arise, though, about superiors who mis- 
lead or scandalize their subjects. Some moralists have taught that 
spiritual damage caused in this way by superiors is unjust, because 
a superior owes his subjects at least the avoidance of bad example 
and bad advice. This is commonly denied, because no injustice is 
done wiicii a debt is refused to another with his free consent. Prac- 
tically this dispute is of little importance, for all agree that a supe- 
rior is bound, if not because of injury, at least ex officio and there- 
fore from justice to promote as far as he can the spiritual well- 
being of his subordinates and to undo the influence of evil upon 
them, whether it came from himself or from others. 

(b) As regards charity, there is certainly a strict obligation of 
repairing, as far as it lies within one’s power, the spiritual damage 
one has caused. He who refuses a starving man the help he could 
give does not love the latter’s temporal good, and similarly he who 
refuses spiritual assistance to one who is perishing spiritually does 
not love the sinner’s eternal good. Neither of these two has charity, 
but the second is the more uncharitable, since it is more grievous 
to be unmerciful in the matter of fraternal correction than in alms- 
giving or other earthly benefits. Now, if both natural law and 
divine precept oblige each one to be his brother’s keeper out of love 
and charity, the duty rests more urgently upon the person who has 


led his neighbor into temptation and sin. Natural equity requires 
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that the author of an evil be held more strictly than others to re- 
move the evil. Wherefore, those who have done spiritual damage 
to their neighbor are all the more bound to the spiritual works of 
mercy, as the misery of their neighbor is due to their fault. 


Question 2.—How is reparation for spiritual harm to be made? 
The spiritual harm here considered consists in the state and habit 
of sin to which the person harmed has become enslaved, and repa- 
ration will consist in means suited to free the sinner from his bond- 
age and to restore him to his former condition of virtue. The means 
are negative and positive. 

(a) Negative means are discontinuance of the bad influence that 
has led the neighbor astray and the cessation of the scandal or se- 
duction by which he has been perverted. There is per se a grave 
duty of making negative reparation; for scandal and solicitation are 
seriously opposed to charity. It is the nature of love to do good to 
others; it is the nature of evil influence to do them harm in their 
dearest interests. But per accidens the duty of negative reparation 
may be light, as when the sin to which one is inducing a neighbor 
is venial. Thus, he who is making his neighbor a drunkard is bound 
under serious sin to desist, but if he is only teaching the other to tell 
small harmless lies, the obligation to stop this binds under venial 
sin. 

(b) Positive ways of reparation for spiritual damages are good 
advice, good example, prayers for the sinner’s conversion, and other 
suitable means—those, namely, that appear conducive to the desired 
end and that can be prudently employed. The obligation of working 
positively for the amendment of those whom one has spiritually 
ruined or harmed is either grave or light, according to the kind of 
danger in which the latter find themselves. It seems that the seducer 
or scandalizer is not gravely obligated to reparation, unless the need 
of his victim is so great that anyone would be seriously obliged to 
come to the latter’s assistance. Charity indeed commands fraternal 
assistance and works of mercy, but not under pain of mortal sin, 
unless there is a great or extreme need of the assistance and mercy. 
It would be unreasonable to hold even the seducer under grave fault 
to remedy the light faults into which he had led the seduced per- 
son, or to bind a scandalizer sub gravi to work for the conversion 
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es 


of one who was led by him into sin, but who is in no great need 
of his assistance. Moreover, as charity is ordered, preferring the 
goods that have more claim on one’s love to those that have less 
claim, the duty of making reparation for spiritual harms does not 
oblige with an inconvenience to self that is out of all proportion 
to the difficulty in which the neighbor is placed. If the spiritual 
need of the person who was misled is extreme (1.¢., if it is almost 
impossible for him to be saved without help from others), charity 
obliges one to give the help even at the cost of great temporal sac- 
rifice ; if the spiritual need is great (7.e., if it is very difficult for him 
to save his soul without another’s help), one is bound in charity to 
help, even though this entails more than ordinary trouble or annoy- 
ance; if the spiritual need is small (1.e., if it is not difficult for the 
sinner to amend without assistance), charity obliges one to assist, 
but not at the expense of any unusual trouble. In all these cases 
the person responsible for the spiritual peril has a special obligation, 
corresponding to the part he played in its production, to remove it 
by such spiritual assistance as he can render. 


Question 3.—What are the obligations, if any, of Sempronius? 

There is a duty of charity resting on Sempronius more urgently 
than upon others of working for the reformation of A and B, that 
they may give up the intemperance and irreligion into which he has 
led them. The invitations, counsels and examples in favor of sin 
must be discontinued, and since the sins they occasioned are serious, 
the duty of desisting from bad influence is also serious. Sempronius 
must also use positive means to rescue the victims of his tempta- 
tions from the spiritual dangers in which he has placed them, even 
though to do so will be somewhat of a burden to himself. He 
would be excused only if his intervention would be unnecessary or 
useless, or if it would impose on him a burden out of proportion 
to the unfortunate position in which A and B are placed. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


Beatification of the Foundress of the Good Shepherd Nuns 


The Venerable Servant of God, Mary of St. Euphrasia Pelletier, 
was born at the village of Noirmoutier in the Diocese of Lugon, 
France, on July 31, 1796. At the age of seventeen she joined the 
Order of Our Lady of Charity, an Order founded through the ef- 
forts of St. John Eudes for the spiritual care of girls who had 
drifted or were in danger of drifting into a life of prostitution. 
After some years she was sent to the City of Angers to establish 
a new house. It was in that city that she founded the new Congre- 
gation of Sisters of the Good Shepherd for the care of fallen girls. 
Houses of the Good Shepherd were opened in other cities of France, 
and on April 3, 1835, Pope Gregory XVI united all those houses 
into one Congregation with the general motherhouse at Angers, and 
appointed the Venerable Mary of St. Euphrasia Mother General of 
the Congregation. She died on April 24, 1868. The Holy See has 
completed the process of beatification and confers upon her the title 
of “Blessed” (Letters Apostolic, April 30, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXV, 295). 


Beatification of Venerable Joseph Pignatelli of the Society 
of Jesus 

Special interest attaches to the beatification of the Venerable 
Joseph Pignatelli, priest of the Society of Jesus, because he be- 
longed to the Society at the time when it was suppressed, and it is 
of more than ordinary interest to read the sketch of his life pub- 
lished in the Letters Apostolic that announce his beatification. The 
Servant of God was born at Saragossa, Spain, in 1737. He en- 
tered the novitiate of the Jesuit Fathers at the age of fifteen in the 
city of Tarragona. When the Jesuits were expelled by the King of 
Spain in 1767, he went with some of his fellow-religious to Corsica 
and later to Ferrara in the Papal States, where in 1771 he made 
his solemn vows. Soon afterwards the Holy See dissolved the So- 
ciety of Jesus. Joseph then went to Bologna in the cassock of a 
secular priest and studied and worked at that famous seat of learn- 
ing. As soon as opportunity presented itself, he reéntered the So- 
ciety. When the Society was reéstablished in the Kingdom of Na- 
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ples by order of Pope Pius VI in 1804, he was made Provincial of 
the Province of Naples. Driven from Naples by political disturb- 
ances in 1806, he went to Rome and stayed at the Roman College 
to the end of his life on November 15, 1811 (Letters Apostolic, 
May 21, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 304). 


Work by Alfaric, Couchoud and Bayet Put on Index 
The work entitled “The Problem of Jesus and the Origins of 
Christianity” by P. Alfaric, P. L. Couchoud and A. Bayet, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1932, has been put on the Index of Forbidden 
Books (Holy Office, June 17, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 313). 


Indulgences for the Recitation of the Divine Office Before the 
Blessed Sacrament 


The Holy See had already granted a plenary indulgence to all 
persons obliged to the recitation of the Divine Office who should 
recite the whole of it, either at one time or at different hours of the 
day, in a church or chapel where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved. 
No indulgence was granted for reciting part of the Divine Office 
before the Blessed Sacrament. Now the Holy See grants an In- 
dulgence of five hundred days for each Canonical Hour that is re- 
cited before the Blessed Sacrament, so as to urge those who cannot 
recite the whole Divine Office in a church or chapel to say there at 
least part of it (Sacred Penitentiary, May 18, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXV, 322). 


Indulgence Granted to Persons Making and Repairing Sacred 
Vestments and Other Sacred Furnishings 


Persons who devote their time and labor to the making and re- 
pairing of liturgical vestments and other sacred furnishings, either 
privately or in institutions established for that purpose, gain an 
Indulgence of three hundred days as often as during such work 
they pronounce the aspiration: “Jesus, our way and our life, have 


mercy on us” (Sacred Penitentiary, June 2, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXV, 323). 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of October 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Loves and Lives 
By D. J. Macponatp, Px.D. 


“Jesus said to him: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, 
and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind. This is the greatest and first 
commandment. And the second is like to this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself” (Matt., xxii. 37-39). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The nature of our lives depends on the nature of what we 
love. 


II. Love of God the only permanent foundation of social justice. 
III. Love of neighbor also necessary. 
IV. Ignorance the main cause of loving unwisely. 


There is in man a natural tendency to love, that is, to desire what 
is good for him or what he thinks is good for him. Our desires, 
however, vary a great deal; what is loved by one person may not be 
desired very much by another. The nature of our loves determines 
the nature of our lives. All our social evils are due to the nature 
of our loves. Wealth is loved so much that rackets of all kinds are 
carried on in order to obtain it. The unreasonable love of wealth 
that obtains in the world is responsible for strife of all kinds, indi- 
vidual, class and national. If we loved wealth less and spiritual 
things more, the world would be very different from what it is. 

Man has a tendency to love not only material things, but also 
immaterial things, such as beauty, goodness, truth, etc. Man’s capac- 
ity of loving is so great, experience shows, that there is not enough 
in this world to satisfy it. But God would not have placed this de- 
sire in us if it cannot be satisfied. Therefore, it must be capable of 
being satisfied. We want the best—only the best, in fact, will satisfy 
us—and the best is God. “Thou hast made us for Thyself, O 
Lord,” writes St. Augustine, “and our heart rests not until it rests 
in Thee.” 


I said we want the best. Unfortunately we sometimes desire that 
which appears to be the best, but which turns out in reality to be 
1311 
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Dead Sea fruit. Sometimes we forget that the best is God; some- 
times we are blinded by passion in our pursuit of the best. Pursuit 
of the best is not an easy task; it means taking up our crosses and 
following Christ. Love of the best is love of God. 

There is a certain amount of love of God in the world today, 
but a good deal of what passes for the love of God is not the genu- 
ine article. This counterfeit love of God consists in a fair external 
appearance with a mild participation in social welfare work. The 
true love of God is made of sterner stuff. It is the stuff of which 
the martyrs were made. It is not disturbed by the storms of pas- 
sion, neither does it vanish before the sun of pagan public opinion. 
The love of God makes a man put first things first; it makes him 
attach more importance to spiritual matters than to material; it 
makes him sacrifice his life rather than offend God deliberately even 
in the smallest matters. We cannot love God and mammon. 


Love of God the Only Foundation of Social Justice 

To many the main thing in life is not God but goods. Goods, 
ease, and power are loved more than God, and as a consequence the 
laws of God are violated, human beings are exploited, and social 
injustice prevails. If we are to have social justice in this world, 
we must first love God above all things. If we love God, we shall 
observe His laws, we shall render to others what He wants us to 
give them, we shall be fair and just. Our neighbors have rights 


that we must respect because these rights are the rights of our Mas- 


ter, God. It is He who gave them these rights—they are His crea- 
tures—and no man with the real love of God in his heart will vio- 
late them. 

Love of God is the only permanent foundation for the structure 
of social justice. I say the only permanent foundation because for a 
time some may advocate social justice without caring anything about 
the love of God. They may do this because their social environment 
has impressed Christian ideas of social justice upon them without 
their realizing the source from which these ideas came. They fail to 
realize that these ideas arose out of the teaching of Christ and His 
Church. If belief in Christ is destroyed, the very foundation of 
social justice will be destroyed. 
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Love of Neighbor Also Necessary 
The first and greatest commandment is to love God above all 


things, “and the second is like to this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” These two commandments are inseparably bound to- 
gether because no man can love God without loving also his neigh- 


bor. If one loves God, one loves what God loves, and God so loves 
man that He assumed human nature and suffered death on the cross 
for man’s benefit. This love of God for man is concerned not only 
with his spiritual welfare but also with his temporal welfare. Christ 
said that even a cup of cold water given in His name will not go 
unrewarded. 

We are all brothers. We are beginning to realize that an injury 
to one person or to one nation is an injury to all. The events of 
the past few years are making us realize this more and more. Sci- 
ence is now admitting that this much vaunted Nordic race is not 
superior to any other race. We are beginning to see some of the 
heretofore despised races taking their place in the sun. We are be- 
ginning to see that extreme nationalism is a menace to human wel- 
fare. We are beginning to see that our own welfare depends on 
treating others fairly and justly. Economic depressions are another 
proof of this. If those in control of industry treat wage-earners 
fairly, if they love them as they should, the wage-earners will be 
able to clear the markets of the goods being produced and there will 
be no more periods of depression. The Christian idea of love of 
neighbor is absolutely essential to a right ordering of social 
activities. 

Some Catholics practise their religion without showing much 
practical love for their neighbors. They love God after a fashion, 
but their love is incomplete, incomplete because of ignorance. They 
think they do their whole duty to their neighbors if they refrain 
from injuring them. But this is not enough. We must look upon 
our neighbors as blood brothers of one large family, as spiritual 
children of the one Father, as brothers vivified by the same spiritual 
- life of grace. If we look upon them in this light, we will not be 
satisfied with giving them what is their due, we will love them as 
ourselves. 
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Ignorance the Main Cause of Loving Unwisely 


The nature of our lives depends on the nature of our loves, and 
the nature of our loves depends on our states of mind. Nothing 
can be loved by man unless it is known by him. Modern pagans, 
no matter how scientific they may be, know little about God and 
His revelation and consequently care nothing about Him, His crea- 
tures and their rights. They desire only the gratification of their 
whims and passions, because they know little or nothing about the 
goodness of God. They love, it is true, but is their love reasonable? 
They must have doubts about this unless they are lacking in com- 
mon intelligence. And if people have doubts about the reasonable- 
ness of their loves and of their actions, why is it that they do not 
put forth more effort to find out what is reasonable and what is 
good? To this question many answers might be given. Original 
sin might be one answer. Another answer might be laziness and 
ignorance. It is easy to remain ignorant; it is difficult to acquire 
knowledge, and consequently it is difficult to get people to love the 
right things. It is difficult to get people to have a right philosophy 
of life; it is difficult to get people to know God and consequently 
to love Him. 

Another name for this ignorance of God and of our relations to 
Him is shortsightedness. Many people see only the present and 
the immediate present at that. For example, the capitalist on account 
of his shortsightedness is so engrossed in making profits during good 
times by exploiting others that he cannot see the future losses re- 
sulting from such exploitation. Shortsightedness—in other words, 
ignorance—results in the most terrible failure of all, the failure to 
realize the value of eternity, the failure to attain the end for which 
one was created. 

It is impossible to get along from a material point of view with- 
out working hard, and why should people expect to succeed in the 
most important business of all—the attaining of spiritual values— 
without serious effort and study? Stoddard in his book, “Rebuild- 
ing a Lost Faith,” says: “It is nothing short of amazing that 
Protestants, as a rule, not only know so little of the Catholic Church, 
but that they wish to know so little of it.” This is true of the atti- 
tude of too many people towards religion. ‘With desolation is all 
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the land made desolate, because there is none that considereth in the 
heart” (Jer., xii. I1). 

Let us try to find out what is good for us so that we may love the 
best things. Is that automobile ride good for me? Is that line of 
action—exploitation, for example—good for me? Isa lot of wealth 
the best thing for me? If through meditation we find out what are 
the best things for us, we shall want them, we shall love them, in 
preference to other things that are not so good for us. After all, 
we have an infallible guide in making these decisions. “And this 
commandment we have from God, that he who loveth God, love 
also his brother” (I John, iv. 21). 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Giving Glory to God 
By Cuarztes C. Mittner, C.S.C. 
“And the multitude seeing it feared, and glorified God who hed given such 
power to men” (Matt., ix, 8). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Seeing without observing. 
(1) Irrational nature manifests God’s glory. 
(2) This should be an incentive to man to glorify God in a ra- 
tioncl way. 


(3) Man cannot excuse himself from this duty. 
(4) Only the fool can say in his heart: “There is no God.” 
(5) The habitual consciousness of His presence the source of 


many blessings. 

It is not impossible to ignore perfectly obvious things, nor to suf- 
fer loss from such inadvertence. Our common experience confirms 
the truth of the saying that we see many things without observing 
them, that we hear many things without heeding them, that we feel 
many things without becoming aware of them. We observe and 
heed and attend to the things that are contributory to our present 
interests, and we tend to neglect, to slur over and to grow unmind- 
ful of all the rest. This is not only true in the world of sense ex- 
perience, but it is also true and far more regrettable in that world 
which is set before the eyes of faith. For in this order, if our heed- 
lessness becomes habitual, the loss we suffer may be very great | 
indeed. 
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God’s Glory Manifested in Nature 

Now, one of the most obvious things to a man of faith is that God 
is not only infinitely adorable in Himself, but that it is a primary 
and imperative duty of man-to glorify Him. If we interrogate 
either reason or revelation, the answer is that God created the world 
and man for His greater honor and glory, that is, that His intrinsic 
excellencies might be known and appreciated. ‘The heavens,” ex- 
claims the Psalmist, “show forth the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment declareth the works of His hands. Day to day uttereth speech 
and night to night showeth knowledge. There are no speeches nor 
languages where their voices are not heard” (Ps. xviii. 1-4). Each 
of these voices speaks a language of its own. Yet there is no con- 
fusion, no babble of tongues. Though “their sound hath gone forth 
into all the earth, and their words unto the end of the world,” every- 
where and at all times their message is clear to all who pause to 
listen. God’s creatures, inanimate and irrational, proclaim His 
glory. By their variety and complexity they reveal His wisdom and 
His power; by their orderliness, His sovereignty and dominion; by 
their beauty, His beauty ; by their universal ministration to the needs 
of man, His infinite goodness and generosity. It was doubtless such 
facts as these that inspired that exquisite song of David: “O Lord, 
our Lord, how admirable is Thy name in the whole earth! For Thy 
magnificence is elevated above the heavens. Out of the mouth of 
infants and of sucklings Thou hast perfected praise. .. . For I behold 
the heavens, the works of Thy fingers; the moon and the stars which 
Thou hast founded. What is man that Thou art mindful of him? 
Or the son of man that Thou visitest him? Thou hast made him a 
little less than the angels, Thou hast crowned him with glory and 
honor, and hast set him over the works of Thy hands” (Ps. viii). 


Worship of Irrational Creation an Incentive to Us 

Now, this perfectly obvious fact that God is actually glorified, 
made known to us in a universal and sensible manner by His irra- 
tional creation, is at once a help and an incentive for us in doing the 
same thing, but in a manner consonant with our rational nature. It 
is true that they are not free not to do so; but neither are we. They 
lack the physical freedom, we the moral freedom. But the general 
end of the divine creation is the same, the increase of God’s external 
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glory. Hence, what is their necessity is our duty. And their neces- 
sity, I say, is a help in the fulfillment of our duty. For us to glorify 
God, to pay Him the adoration that is due Him, is a rational act. It 
must spring from a knowledge and an appreciation of the excellence 
of the divine perfections. And it is precisely by way of the visible 
world around us that we may come to know Him, and knowing 
Him become able to render Him that praise and that service which 
enter into the duty of adoration. St. Augustine says that “the wor- 
ship of God or adoration is inseparable from the love that one has 
for Him, for one adores what He loves,” and surely one may love 
only that which one knows. And “the invisible things of Him, from 
the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made; His eternal power also and divinity” (Rom., 
i. 20). If therefore we but observe what we see in these visible 
things, and heed their voices when they speak to us, we shall not only 
be constantly reminded of God’s presence, but we shall also come to 
appreciate more and more deeply His transcendent perfections. 


Man’s Obligation to Render Worship 


These things will be an incentive to us to give honor and glory to 
God, for, as man realizes his superiority to the rest of creation, so 
also he must feel a constant reproach from these inferior things in 


seeing them constantly and universally conforming themselves to 
the Divine Will, if he himself sets it aside in order to gratify his 
personal whims and fancies. God is in His world— invisible, it is 
true, in His essence, but visible to the eye both of reason and of 
faith in the sensible effects of His power and wisdom and beauty and 
dominion and goodness and truth. To be blind to these things is to 
miss what is best in them; it is to see God without observing Him, 
to hear His voice without heeding it; it is to lay ourselves open to a 
charge similar to that made by St. Paul against the heathens of 
Rome. He declared that, in view of the evidence in the visible uni- 
verse for the existence of the true God, they would be held inexcus- 
able for their idolatry. That same evidence is ours, for, as New- 
man says, “God has stamped upon all things in the hour of their 
creation their respective natures, and has given them their work and 
mission and their length of days. . . . All we see, hear and touch, the 
remote sidereal firmament, as well as our own sea and land and the 
elements which compose them, and the ordinance which they obey are 
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His. . . . The most insignificant or unsightly insect is from Him, 
and good in its kind; the ever-teeming, inexhaustible swarms of 
animalculz, the myriads of living motes invisible to the naked eye 
...are His. His are the tribes and the families of birds and beasts, 
their graceful forms, their wild gestures and their passionate cries” 
(“Idea of a University,” Dis. III). 

How can we in the face of this universal advertisement of divine 
power and wisdom and goodness hold ourselves excusable for not 
purchasing, as it were, His graces and cementing His friendship 
by paying Him just tribute of worship and of adoration? It is not 
asking one to turn either poet or mystic to see God either in His 
inanimate universe, or in the living things subordinate to man’s 
uses and control, or in man himself who has been created in His 
image and likeness. It is not for us to create, but rather to live in, 
to breathe and enjoy and profit by the atmosphere of the divine 
presence. We can if we will. It depends on nothing more than 
the cultivation of an attitude, a customary outlook, upon the forma- 
tion of a habit of mind, a slight effort of the will. 


True Logic Leads Us to Worship God 

When the poet said: “Poems are made by fools like me, but only 
God can make a tree,”’ he but expressed in other words the scriptural 
declaration that “the fool saith in his heart there is no God.” Fora 
man is a fool, not because he has no thoughts, but because there is no 
order or continuity or connection among his thoughts. His 
thoughts, therefore, never attain to full meanings, to complete sig- 
nificance. And so for him there is no conscious connection between 
effect and cause, between shadow and reality, between creature and 
Creator. And that is why his foolishness excludes God from his 
thoughts of the universe. But for a man with even a modicum of 
wisdom or philosophic insight it is not only the tree that announces 
itself to him as exclusively a product of divine artistry, but every 
other living thing and especially man. When there is some heed 
given to the significance of things, to their evident or quasi-evident 
implications, or where thought is given such voluntary direction as to 
enable it to follow evidence through to logical conclusions, then we 
shall find ourselves becoming aware, with the religious poets and the 
mystics, of terrestrial things as symbols of the divine. Each thing, 
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each event, will become for us, as it was so often for Our Blessed 
Lord, a parable whereby our minds will be lifted up to God our 
Heavenly Father, and to Heaven our divinely prepared home. Then 
He shall live in our thoughts and, if so, also in our hearts, and we 
shall adore Him not only daily but hourly, habitually. And surely, 
if such becomes the case, we shall be sensible of His presence and 
sensitive about our conduct in His presence. 


What a profound influence such an habitual disposition would 
have upon our immediate work and upon our lives! For one thing, 
without doubt, prayer would be easier, more frequent, more fervent. 
Our burdens, and especially the burden of our own instability in do- 
ing good, would be vastly lightened. Mutual charity would be pro- 
moted, and that sense of justice and zeal in the discharge of our 
duties towards the Creator and towards one another would find 
itself freshened and invigorated. We cannot worship a God whom 
we do not know; we cannot serve a God whom we do not love, and 
we cannot love, as He deserves to be loved and adored, a God whose 
presence among us we do not in some rational manner vividly realize. 
For truly it is in Him that we live and move and have our being. 
“God is charity: and he that abideth in charity, abideth in God, and 
God in him.” And in that union alone can there be fullness of life 
or any guarantee of successful work in this life or of eternal happi- 
ness in the next. 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Spurned Invitation 
By H. B. Loucunay, S.J. 


“And Jesus answering, spoke again in parables to them” (Matt., xxii. 1). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Modern and ancient use of parables is based on 
sound psychology. 
I. A restatement of the first part of the parable. Its verification 
in history. 
II, The second part of the parable introduces a new reference— 
this time to the Church and Grace. 
III. The details of this part are verified in the history of each 
individual soul. 
IV. God warns us that a spurned invitation is an insult which He 
will not brook. 
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My dear brethren, still once again we have a parable given to us 
for our Sunday fare. To get nourishment from it we must remem- 
ber the frame of mind of the Eastern peoples, who by their leisurely 
and patient habits of thought were then, as now, so different from 
us; for we are too busy to face the greatest business of all, which is 
to think. Today a missioner amongst the Chinese adopts the same 
methods as did a teacher of the Jews in the time of Christ. The 
missioner tells his audience a story full of topical references and 
colorful description. It is carefully thought out beforehand, and 
forms a sort of analogy with a group of truths which he wishes to 
inculcate. He tells his story and then stops short without showing 
its application. He leaves it to his hearers to find the hidden mean- 
ing of his parable. They discuss the puzzle amongst themselves, 
and interest grows in its solution. The truth thus discovered is 
grasped in a much more personal way than it would be had it been 
merely stated to them. 

We find Our Divine Lord constantly using parables to emphasize 
His teaching or His warnings. Sometimes His hearers at once see 
the application, and wince when they feel how personally it is true of 
them. At other times they come and ask for an explanation. Or 
again, when speaking to His intimate circle of friends, His Twelve, 
we find Him either discarding the parable method and relying instead 
on the interest they had in every word He uttered, or explaining to 
them the application of each point in a story He had first told them. 


The First Part of the Parable 

So, today we have a parable with many allusions to details with 
which His hearers were familiar. It is the story of a royal wedding 
celebrated with all the ostentation of the Eastern potentate : elaborate 
preparations for the entertainment of a vast number, a present of a 
mantle to each of those invited, so that at the feast all should forget 
their poverty. But a hitch has occurred. For the final preparations 
are made and yet there is no crowd outside waiting to be let in. 
Court attendants are sent out post-haste to the addresses of those 
invited ; and the invitation, which should have been treated as a com- 
mand, is earnestly repeated. In some quarters it met with cold in- 
difference, and excited no interest whatever; for, attending to cus- 
tomers in the shop, trying out a newly bought ploughing team, keep- 
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ing the wife company—these were more attractive things than the 
invitation to the royal wedding feast. In other quarters the royal 
messengers were brutally treated and killed. The retribution was 
swift and severe: “The king sending his armies, destroyed those mur- 
derers and burned their city.” 

This is the first division or chapter of the story. The eager crowd 
that thronged the temple porches on that Tuesday in the first Holy 
Week, and listened to this wonderful Man fearlessly advancing His 
claims to bear a God-given message, must have understood the 
reference. For their own nation was that people whose God was 
their King; and He had given them a special invitation to share in 
His nuptials with human nature, for they were to be the first to enter 
the Church He had come to found. In the person of the prophets 
He had sent to them messengers, and in many cases these had been 
insulted and rejected ; the last of them, St. John the Baptist, had been 
murdered at the whim of a dancing girl. And now there stood be- 
fore them the King’s Son Himself, pleading with them, reasoning 
with them, threatening them; and in three days’ time Him too they 
were to kill after spurning His invitation. They heard His threat: 
“And the king being angry sending his armies, destroyed those mur- 
derers and burned their city.” Forty years later they were horrified 
at the fulfillment of His words. For the Roman army under Titus 
laid siege to Jerusalem, and, infuriated by the stubbornness of the 
defense, were merciless when at last they broke through. Blood- 
lust, murder of unborn babes and of aged parents, destruction and 
desecration—these are the features that Josephus describes for us 
in hideous detail. Nothing but smoking ruins wherein unburied 
corpses, starved and diseased, were waiting to be consumed by fire, 
remained of that city which had been the pride of the Jewish nation. 
That people was henceforth without a country and scattered through- 
out the world. 


The Second Part of the Parable 
The second division of the parable again refers to the invitation 
to enter the Church, and has special reference to its final triumph in 
heaven. The Jews who were the first invited, have lost their pride 
of place, and the invitation has been extended to the whole world. 
The Apostles and their successors have gone into the highways and 
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the byways; missioners have worked in every quarter of the globe; 
they have brought with them the means of grace which, like a mar- 
riage garment, renders the soul fit to join God’s chosen company in 
heaven. The whole world has heard the invitation, and now all are 
called before the King. We picture Him viewing the guests who 
have been invited to share the unearned privilege of an eternal union 
with Himself. One man—typical of a large class, Our Lord assures 
us—is found who has dared to spurn the gift of grace and has not 
this marriage garment. Abashed and silenced, he is condemned. 
Manacled and fettered he is cast out into “exterior darkness,” and 
we catch the first sounds of the wail of eternal despair and blank 
hopelessness as the gates close on him forever. 


Deeper Meaning of the Parable 

Now, I wish you to note that this allegory has interest other than 
that which arises on the first reading of it. The more one ponders 
over it, the more accurate its application seems to be. For, each in- 
dividual soul has a history in which the details of this parable are 
repeated. Throughout our life, constantly and pressingly and pa- 
tiently, God prepares us for the final life of union with Himself; 
with infinite condescension He urges us to accept in advance the gift 
of grace—the marriage garment, which must be ours if we are to 
be worthy of the last gift which is Himself. He sends His messen- 
gers to us. For when we feel those inclinations to sever ourselves 
from a sinful past by making a fresh start and engendering new 
habits, it is He who prompts us with actual grace ; when we kneel be- 
fore His delegate, and with the pardon born of our sorrow and of 
the priest’s absolution know that we are again His friends, it is He 
again providing the marriage garment; when He comes to us in Holy 
Communion and when the Sacred Heart of the God-Man throbs 
alongside that of His creature, it is He forestalling the intimate and 
conscious and eternal union between Himself and His child; when, 
through raising to the dignity of a Sacrament the union of man and 
wife, he renders meritorious and virtuous their manifestation of 
mutual love, it is again He Himself preparing you for union with 
Hirnself ; and when the tiny child is brought to the baptismal font 
and its body is marked with the saving Sign of the Cross and 
anointed with oil in sign of athlete’s strength for the race that is to 
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be run, and the water is poured in the cleansing name of the Triune 
God—when this happens, it is God Himself conferring the wedding 
garment of grace. He is looking forward to the time when that 
soul shall come to Him and be entitled to another gift, the comple- 
ment of this one; for, when a soul in the state of grace comes before 
God, a still further change is wrought—the vital principle of grace 
is made by God to produce its fruit, which is the ability to be con- 
sciously united to Himself (a power which the theologians techni- 
cally name the “light of glory’). 

There is then offered to each of us a gift priceless beyond measure, 
satisfying beyond comparison, and utterly undeserved—the gift of 
an abiding union with God, a consciousness of His supreme beauty 
and power and knowledge, a love that yearns for His infinite good- 
ness and is satisfied by possessing it, a oneness with God that in its 
nearness surpasses the dreams of the modern pantheist, whilst it pre- 
serves man’s dearest treasure, his own really distinct personality. 


God’s Urgent Invitation 

How true of us it is, then, that God sends his messengers inviting 
us to the feast! It is a thought that makes us love Him, for we 
cannot but see manifested the proof of real love, which is to give 
oneself to the beloved. As I have already noted for you, all through 
our lives does He show this desire, watching over us, being patient 
with us, pleading with us, making allowances for the weakness of 
human nature, and being generous beyond all human measure. 


But this characteristic of God must be considered in conjunction 
with others; else there is a danger that our appreciation of Him may 
be incomplete and lacking in proportion. We must remember not 
only that God is patient—not only that He offers us the treasures of 
His friendship, not only His words: “The bruised reed I shall not 
break and the smoking flax I shall not extinguish” (Matt., xii. 20). 
We must also remember there is another side to His character which 
this parable brings before us. God is in earnest; He will not be 
mocked. True, He is long-suffering; however, “the mills of God 
grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small.” The smoking ruins 
of Jerusalem, the humiliation of its people, the loss of their proud 
boast of being God’s chosen people, these things show us in the first 
part of the parable how God deals with those who spurn the gift He 
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offers. The horrified silence of the invited guest who comes before 
the king without the marriage garment, his expulsion, his eternal tor- 
ture of agony and remorse and hopelessness, these things show us in 
the second part of the parable the same solemn truth—that God is in 
earnest. 

It is well from time to time to recall this fact. It does not mean 
that our attitude towards God should be one of cringing or abject 
fear. Rather does it mean that we should act and feel towards Him 
as well brought up children act and feel towards their father. They 
love him, yes; they find pleasure in his company, yes; they are quite 
at their ease with him. It is their love for him that prevents them 
offending him, and which urges them to please him. But withal, 
this love is mingled with deep reverence and fear—a fear which 
comes into play only when love has ceased to act as a motive. So 
too, on the one hand, we must lovingly appreciate the gift of Him- 
self which God so lovingly proffers us; on the other hand, we must 
remember that an abrupt end must be put to trifling with and insult- 
ing Him. For He Himself tells us: “The son of man cometh as a 
thief in the night.’’ And loss is the eternal fate of those at that time 


found without the gift of grace which, for so long and with such 
condescending patience, He pleaded with His creatures to accept. 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Value of Time 
By P. M. Nortucorte, Px.D. 
“Redeeming the time” (Eph., v. 26). 


SYNOPSIS: I. What is time? 
. The proper quality of time. 
. Wasting time. 
. Redeeming the time. 

In today’s Epistle St. Paul bids us to “redeem the time.” What, 
then, is this elusive entity called time, which we are bidden by the 
Apostle to redeem? St. Augustine remarks: “If nobody asks me, I 
know; if I would explain it to a questioner, I do not know.” Aris- 
totle defines it as “the measure of motion according to ‘before’ and 
‘after.’”’ This is, as far as it goes, a satisfactory definition : we take 
a fixed point—say, the birth of Christ—and compute events as be- 
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fore or after that point, we say that Alexander was born 356 years 
before Christ, and Napoleon 1769 years after Christ; all through 
this lengthy period vast movements had taken place. Alexander had 
subjugated to himself the Persian Empire, his empire had gone to 
pieces and given place to the Roman Empire; this in turn had been 
dismembered by hordes of barbarians, the Christian religion had 
arisen from the smallest beginnings to become the greatest power in 
the world, the Church had tamed the barbarians and had formed 
out of them the nations of Europe; Islam had arisen and over- 
whelmed a part of Christendom, America had been discovered, the 
Protestant heresy had torn from the Church whole nations. Won- 
derful scientific discoveries had revolutionized human society. And 
of all these movements time was the measure; indeed, of all our ac- 
tions time is the measure. “I can do this in an hour,” we say; or 
“it will take me a week to accomplish that.” Time is itself motion, 
but whereas other motions are fitful and irregular, it goes on cease- 
lessly without haste and without slackening. If the action it meas- 
ures be pleasurable, we say that time passes quickly; if it be pain- 
ful or tedious, we say that time hangs heavily. This is a mere sub- 
jective illusion, for with the measured revolutions of the earth upon 
its own axis and round the sun, time moves on silently, majestically, 
inexorably, never hastening, never lagging, never resting: and this 
being of all motions the most regular, it is taken as the measure of 
every other motion or action. 


We divide time into past, present, and future; as a matter of fact, 
there is no such thing as present time, it is past even while we speak, 
an indivisible instant forever moving on. We can never catch and 
hold the present moment; it bears us and our actions with it to the 
unknown and uncertain future. The moment will come for each 
one of us individually, and for the world as a whole, when there will 
be no future time; it will have been engulfed by eternity. Towards 
that moment we are ceaselessly progressing, and we cannot hold 
back; as we approach it time seems to flow more quickly like water 
that runneth apace as it nears the brink. 

The Proper Quality of Time ; 

Though time be of all entities the most elusive and fleeting, it has 
this proper quality that it renders fixed and stable all over which it 
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passes. The actions which we perform and of which time is the 
measure can never be undone. They have received actuality, the 
impress of God’s own being; time has passed over them, sealing 
them as it went. They might not have been done, but they have 
been done, and once having received entity nothing in heaven or 
earth can ever make them not to have been. Here indeed is food 
for reflection. How many a man would give all he is worth—yea, 
and life itselfi—could he but undo yesterday! The actions, there- 
fore, which we perform under the passage of time are of the utmost 
importance, for once done they are irrevocable so that one single 
action of ours may entail life-long remorse. 

Furthermore, actions repeated beget a habit: at first they may be 
done with difficulty and repugnance, but facility comes with repeti- 
tion, till at last they get such dominion over us that only by unremit- 
ting vigilance and toil can we break free from their thraldom; few 
are found equal to the effort. 


Time and Our Responsibilities 

Theologians tell us that these actions of ours, if deliberate, cannot 
be indifferent, for either they are in conformity with right reason 
or they are not. Either they are leading us towards our Last End 
or away from that Last End; the tongue of the balance may tilt but 
little in either direction, but tilt it must one way or the other. We 
are engaged in forming of ourselves a moral entity good or bad; the 
inclination either way may be at first wellnigh imperceptible, but the 
rift widens as time goes on. Action begets habit, habit moulds char- 


acter, character shapes eternal destiny. When death precipitates us 


into eternity, what we are when we go over the brink, that we shall 
be forever. Could anything, then, be more important than the use 
we make of time? We speak of the moments that slip past us, but 
this is a faulty expression. We are not static, time flows on and we 
with it; swiftly, evenly, relentlessly, it bears us onward and we pay 
but little heed to its passage. Only now and again do we realize 
almost with a start how quickly it runs away, and what we are doing 
with it. These moments that so quietly and regularly succeed one an- 
other are more precious than the rarest gems, for it is under time 
that we are to make ourselves and our eternity. 
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Wasting Time 


A few short years cannot be the true life of an immortal spirit. 
Not for this world were we created; here we prepare ourselves for 
our real life happy or miserable according as we make it, and our 
eternity is made by the actions we perform under time. These are 
many and various, but every action that has not God for its ultimate 


goal is simply a wasting of time—not that we can always have God 
consciously before our minds but we can habitually, and then every 
action however trivial is meritorious for eternal life so long as it is 
in keeping with right reason. St. Paul says: “Whether you eat or 
drink or whatsoever else you do, do all to the glory of God” (I Cor., 
x. 31). What more commonplace than the actions of eating and 
drinking, but they are natural actions in accordance with right rea- 
son, and so may be supernaturalized and made meritorious by the 
intention of the will. It is the same with legitimate recreation or 
any action not sinful, for sin in its very nature is in contradiction 
with our Last End. 

Thus it happens that, through lack of directing their will aright, 
there are multitudes of men and women whose lives are full of in- 
tense activity and often useful activity, yet who in the eyes of the 
master of the vineyard are “standing all the day idle.” Sadly we 
look back through our lives with their record of squandered time— 
hours upon hours of precious time simply idled away, time upon 
which hang eternal issues wasted in frivolous occupations or, worse, 
passed in sin; time which contained such golden might-have-beens 
now irretrievably lost. How often we say to ourselves: “If I could 
have my life over again, how different it would be!” Then in the 
midst of our despondency and remorse we hear the voice of God 
saying to us: “I will restore to you the years which the locust and 
the bruchus and the mildew and the palmer-worm have eaten” 
(Joel, ii. 25). How can that be? The actions once done can never 
be not done, for that would be a sheer contradiction of “being,” 
which is the reflection of God’s very Self; past time and the actions 
it contained can never be restored. No, but time is the measure of 
an action, and actions can be repeated and intensified or reversed. 


Redeeming the Time 
God is Himself timeless, but He is the Lord of time; He can give 
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us more years in which to make up for the past. He is the inspirer 
of new effort, the giver of fresh opportunities; for the lost graces 
He has still greater ones in store if we will but make use of them. 
Time itself is but a measure; the actions measured by it are the all- 
important thing. Our bodily frame may be enfeebled by advancing 
age, but the soul is ageless, and it is the interior actions of the soul 
which have eternal worth. Moreover, God is independent of time; 
in a single moment He can raise the soul to heights to which years 
of effort on our own part could never have attained. Our corre- 
spondence is all that is required, and in that too God assists us. 


Look at the dying thief, whose whole life apparently had been utterly 


wasted and estranged from God; yet, in one instant he received and 
corresponded with a grace which raised him to be a Saint honored 
by the Church of God. Neither are past sins an obstacle, if indeed 
they are not an incentive to sanctity. Mary Magdalen loved much 
because much had been forgiven her, and that love was so intense 
that few Saints indeed are greater than she. Her many wasted years 
were, of a truth, amply redeemed; possibly she would never have 
risen so high had she not first fallen so low. It was the same with 
St. Augustine and St. Mary of Egypt and a thousand others, whose 
very sins were an incentive to make up to God for the past, for He 
is the God of wonders who from evil can draw good. 

Let us not delay, then, for time is hastening on. Any instant of 
it is sufficient to redeem all the past wasted years, but of tomorrow 
we are never sure, and when with death time for us has come to an 
end, then it will be too late. “Now is the acceptable time, now is 
the day of salvation’ (II Cor., vi. 2). The actions which time 
measures will determine our portion in eternity, and in any moment 
of time, God assisting us, we may elicit an act of love so pure and 
perfect that it will abundantly redeem a whole lifetime of wasted 
years. Let us then begin now and turn to God with the whole heart, 
while yet there is time. 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Forgiving and Forgetting Injuries 
By J. Etuiotr Ross, Px.D. 


“If you forgive not everyone his brother from your hearts” (Matt., xviii. 35). 
SYNOPSIS: I. Story of Bryan gives us an example we might imitate. 
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SYNOPSIS: II. Moreover, keeping up with friends pays here and hereafter. 
III. To which class do you belong: those who keep up with friends, 
or those who keep up with enemies? 
IV. Story of Booker Washington. 
V. Resentment against people because they have discriminated 
against our religion is (a) mostly a misinterpretation, and 
(b) not a virtue, for Christ’s words have universal applica- 
tion. 

When William Jennings Bryan, who had thrice failed to secure 
the presidency himself, had at last played Warwick to Woodrow 
Wilson, he was appointed to the next most important position in a 
national administration, the Secretaryship of State. In celebration 
of this honor some friends arranged a big dinner for him in Balti- 
more. One of the speakers referred to Bryan’s own campaigns, and 
asserted that he would have been president if it had not been for 
enemies within his own household of the Democratic party. Cer- 
tainly Bryan had his enemies, and enemies in quarters where he 
might naturally have looked for loyal support. It would not be far 
wrong to call him the best hated man in American politics. But 
when Bryan himself came to speak, he said that although he realized 
the number and quality of his enemies and what they had done to 
him, he cherished no resentment. The reason he gave has always 
stuck in my memory. “I have been so busy keeping up with my 
friends,” said Bryan, “that I have had no time to bother about my 
enemies.” 


A Useful Example to Follow 
That is an example that many of us could profitably follow. I 
do not mean that it is a perfect fulfillment of the injunction in today’s 
Gospel, for the supernatural motive is not expressed. But neverthe- 
less Bryan’s attitude had a great deal of oratorical wisdom in it, and 
indicated a profound philosophy of life. 


It is better, of course, to forgive our enemies out of pure love for 
Christ. But if we cannot attain to that height of perfection, then it 
is better to forgive them because we are too busy keeping up with 
our friends than not to forgive them at all. And although we should 
aim at the highest, we are not forbidden to use practical, worldly 
motives. I am convinced that it is easier to arrive at the super- 
natural forgiveness of our enemies from the position of not thinking 
about them because we are busy keeping up with our friends, than it 
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is to make the whole leap at once from hatred and resentment to 
supernatural charity. 

For it is a very difficult thing consciously to weigh injustice 
against ourselves, and then deliberately forgive the offender because 
he is our brother in Christ. Such heroic virtue is rare. Indeed, the 
very fact of thinking about the injury tends to intensify our nat- 
ural reaction of resentment. Thinking of injustices stimulates the 
passion of anger or hatred, just as thinking of impurity stimulates 
the sexual passions. In the one case as in the other, our best hope is 
to turn to something else. 


It Is Easy to Forgive, If We Forget 

It is easy to forgive if only we can forget, and the way to forget 
is to keep our minds occupied with something else. And what better 
way is there of being occupied with something else than being oc- 
cupied with friends? All of us have friends, and if we busy our- 
selves in returning their kindnesses, we shall, like Bryan, have no 
time to bother about our enemies. Moreover, such conduct pays, not 
only from the standpoint of eternity, but also from that of time. 
Keeping up in kindnesses with our friends will offset our enemies. 
At the same time, we shall not be intensifying the hatred of our 
enemies by returning their injuries in kind. 

We can see this objectively if we run over the list of our acquaint- 
ances. I am sure that all of you know some people who are in- 
growing, who dwell upon the offenses which others have committed 
against them to such an extent that they spoil their association with 
you. They have become grouchy, sensitive, always misinterpreting 
the simplest acts as being intended in the wrong way. Instead of 
returning your kindness by additional kindness, they bore you with a 
recital of the injustice someone else has done them. Their last state 
is one of soured disgust with humanity, and you avoid them as you 
would the plague. 

On the other hand, you must know some individuals who have 
suffered great injustice, but who never talk about it. They are al- 


ways cheerful and happy, since they refuse to allow themselves to 
dwell on their enemies. They keep the friends they have, and they 
make new friends, because they return kindnesses rather than slights. 
When you meet them, you do not have to fear a long tale of some 
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latest injustice or betrayal. Seeking for good, such people find it. 
You are cheered up, and you feel kindly towards them for the very 
fact that they tell you of the fine things that have happened to them, 
instead of bemoaning the disagreeable incidents of life. 


To Which Class Do You Belong? 

Ask yourselves honestly to which class you belong. Do you mull 
over the injustices done you, or do you think constantly of the kind 
acts you experience? Are you so busy keeping up with your friends 
that you have no time to bother about your enemies? Are you de- 
vising ways by which you can get even with someone who has 
slighted you, or are you thinking up how you can return some favor 
a friend has done? 

This habit of keeping up with friends and forgetting enemies can 
be cultivated. If you do not have this habit now, immediately set 
about acquiring it. Guard your thoughts and your tongue. When 
you feel inclined to write a sharp letter to an enemy, instead write 
that overdue letter to a friend. Before you go to see an acquaint- 
ance, think up a couple of pleasant things you are going to tell him. 
It will be one of the best resolutions you ever made at Mass, if you 
think now what happy experience you are going to tell the friends 
who speak to you when you are leaving church. 

Above all, get so interested in something positive that you will 
naturally overlook the negative impulse of resenting an injustice. 
In his autobiography, “Up from Slavery,” Booker T. Washington 
tells of an experience he had on his way to Hampton Institute for 
the first time. Travelling by coach, he came to a little town where it 
was necessary to spend the night. The only hotel in the place refused 
to receive him because of his color. But he was so absorbed in his 
desire to get an education at Hampton that he did not dwell on the 
injustice. His thoughts were all taken up with what was ahead of 
him. The bigness of the thing he had in view made the littleness of 
the hotel proprietor sink into its proper place. He did not stay 
awake bemoaning his fate as a negro, and trying to think of some 
way to get even. 

Religious Prejudice 

Because Booker Washington was a man of this character, he did 

more ultimately than any other one individual to bring about better 
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relations between whites and blacks in this country. If he had allowed 
the injustice of the moment to distract him from his main object, 
he would never have achieved the place he did in American life. 
And he was all the happier because he did not let his own peace of 
mind be upset by racial discrimination, the handicaps of color, the 
failure of professing Christians to see a human being, a brother in 
Christ, under a black skin. 

Thus far I have been speaking of the best attitude for you to take 
in your individual relationships. But this story of Booker Wash- 
ington introduces another consideration. There are Catholics who 
think that they are doing the noble thing by dwelling upon what they 
consider an injustice to their religion. They raise resentment and 
hatred to a virtue, by basing it upon loyalty to their Church. For 
the most part they are deceiving themselves. They are interpreting 
as religious prejudice what is really due to some defect in them- 
selves. Certainly there is no prejudice against Catholics to compare 
with the prejudices against negroes. I am sure that there is not a 
hotel in the country that would make a man sleep out in the cold 
simply because he happened to be a Catholic. 

But even granting the fact of religious discrimination, the better 
way of meeting it is to be so absorbed in some big thing that we do 
not dwell on the anti-Catholic bigotry. Christ’s words are universal 
in their bearing. “If you forgive not everyone his brother from 
your hearts,” takes in religious bigots as well as individual enemies. 
We shall never bring other people closer to Christ until we have our- 
selves mastered Christ’s spirit. To master that spirit is such a big 
thing that it will absorb all our energy, leaving nothing for an effort 
to get even with enemies. Christ is the great Friend with whom we 
should be so busy keeping up that we have no time to bother about 
our own enemies. And as for His enemies, surely we should strive 
to follow His example when He was on earth and laid down His 
life for them. 





Book Reviews 


ASCETICA 


One cannot read far into Fr. Bruno’s biography of St. John of the 
Cross: without realizing that the work is authoritative so far as elab- 
orate and painstaking research is concerned. Indeed, the wellnigh in- 
numerable references to the “Notes” assembled together at the end of 
the Life (covering more than one hundred closely printed large pages, 
pp. 381-485) and the “Index of Names of Persons Mentioned in the 
Text and Notes” (covering fifteen columns, pp. 487-495) may serve 
as a constant reminder that the biography will draw largely on the men- 
tal resources of a reader—on his memory of names and of places, on his 
unflagging attention to the main current flowing amidst somewhat be- 
wildering mazes of eddies, on his general knowledge and (the reviewer 
feels himself entitled to add) on his patience, if he really takes the 
trouble to consult the learned notes and the immense list of names. 
The notes are most largely in Spanish, very naturally; and the Index 
of Names may make identification somewhat difficult because of the 
abounding similarities of the names taken in religion. All of this lit- 
erary and historical apparatus will perhaps make a reader think that 
he has in his hands rather a very learned doctoral dissertation than an 
ordinary biography. Meanwhile, however, the author has striven 
valiantly to make the narrative both interesting and intelligible by 
accurate and vividly painted details of localities and customs that should 
form a background for the career of the Saint, and should thus render 
that career more impressive and more justly evaluated. The atmos- 
phere thus created for a reader ought to be helpful towards both interest 
and correct appreciation, and could be properly supplied only by a 
writer who is familiar, as is our author, with the traditions of his 
Order and the customs of the Order in various localities. Such things 
as these silently affected the Saint’s ascetical and mystical outlook with- 
out, however, being wholly accountable for it. 

An admirable Introduction of twenty pages is contributed by Jacques 
Maritain, and a Postscript of similar length by the Editor, Fr. Zimmer- 
man, O.D.C. These two contributions add very greatly to the value of 
the volume. The points raised severally by such learned and accom- 
plished writers cannot be noted in the present brief review of what 
Maritain styles “the first full-length biography, based on methods of 
right historical criticism” of the Saint who was declared a Doctor of 
the Universal Church (August 24, 1926), and who therefore assumed 
an eminence and mystical importance demanding as complete and 
“final” a biography as the sources available and the industry and acu- 


1 St. John of the Cross. By Fr. Bruno, O.D.C. Edited by Fr. Benedict Zim- 
merman, O.D.C., with an Introduction by Jacques Maritain (Benziger Brothers, 


New York City). 
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men of an author could make possible. The word “final” is put in quota- 
tion marks for the reason that (as Fr. Zimmerman remarks in his “Edi- 
tor’s Note”) “at the moment of publication of this English translation 
of the Life of St. John of the Cross a new French edition of the original 
work is in the Press, of which unfortunately we were unable to obtain 
an advance copy.” Not much of importance appears to be placed in 
hazard through this fact, however; but perhaps we cannot consider 
the present work as absolutely a final, however unimpeachable, biog- 
raphy. In an “Author’s Preface,’ Fr. Bruno gives us an account of 
his sources and of their values, and acknowledges the helps he obtained 
from other qualified scholars in a field that has hitherto remained ob- 
scure and has been largely misunderstood ; and he concludes his Preface 
with the great maxim uttered by Leo XIII: “The first law of History 
is not to dare to tell a lie; and the second, not to fear to tell the truth.” 
These laws, Fr. Bruno says, he has “always borne in mind.” 

The present reviewer ventures to express his thought that, with such 
a carefully detailed narrative as this biography affords, a less bulky 
one might now be written that should present the Saint truly, but should 
also dispense with the scholarly apparatus of the work under review 
in the interests of the ordinary reader, whose interest can hardly avoid 
flagging when confronted with a multitude of references to the “Notes” 
and with overabundance of meticulous detail in the mere narrative 
itself. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


CANONICAL DECISIONS OF THE HOLY SEE 


Since the promulgation of the Codex Juris Canonici the Church has 
issued many pronouncements that clear up-or apply the legislation con- 
tained in the Code. Indeed, the Holy See must continually interpret 
passages of the law about which doubts arise from time to time and 
must also apply to practice the general provisions of the Canons. For 
acquaintance with the universal law of the Church it is not sufficient, 
then, that one read the Codex itself or even its commentaries ; one must 
be familiar also with the latest decisions, replies and explanations of 
the law-making and law-interpreting authority of the Church. This 
additional canonical material will be found in the official ecclesiastical 
publications, especially in the Acta Apostolice Sedis; and the text or 
at least a summary of the more important documents will be found re- 
produced in the current periodicals for the clergy. It is not easy, 
though, even for a specialist in canon law to keep all this material in 
mind, or even to know just where to look for a particular decree or 
elucidation bearing on some point he is studying. The constantly in- 
creasing answers, instructions and the like are scattered over the years, 
and they do not appear in order but must be given out just as the needs 
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and occasions arise. To save the reader and student of the Code the 
great burden of turning back over many past issues of canonical maga- 
zines or sections of magazines, it is necessary that he have at hand 
some brief and systematic digest of the official declarations of the 
Church. 

Father Woywod, whose expert skill and knowledge are seen in his 
many canonical writings and whose summaries of Roman Documents 
have appeared in our own Review for many years, has done a great 
service to the clergy in preparing a digest of this kind. He has fol- 
lowed the clear and practical method of considering Canon after Canon, 
from first to last, according as each has been made the subject of any 
official declarations since the appearance of the Code as law in 1918. 
Other pertinent matter can of course be found in the commentaries and 
textbooks that have come out heretofore; but the orderly arrangement 
of the most recent authentic developments in Canon Law are not to be 
found except in such a work as the present “Canonical Decisions of the 
Holy See.” Fr. Woywod’s work is the only one of this kind we know 
of, and certainly it is the first in the English language. As to its com- 
pleteness suffice it to say that the author has assembled here all the 
responses of the Commission on the Code, all those of the Sacred Con- 
gregations that are decisive on canonical matters, all the Motu Proprios, 
Decrees and Instructions of the Holy Father and of the Congregations 
whereby the legislation of the Code is applied to practice, all the de- 
cisions of the Penitentiary and Rota that elucidate the canons. To 
render this book more useful to its readers, Fr. Woywod has noted in 
heavy type under each Canon in turn the other Canons, if any, to which 
the document he is citing has application ; he has added to the body of 
the work a series of appendixes giving in extenso more important docu- 
ments such as formulas of faculties, rules and methods of procedure. 
This is a very valuable work which all priests will want to possess. 


Cuar.es J. Catan, O.P., S.T.M., Lirt.D. 


1 Canonical Decisions of the Holy See. By the Very Rev. Stanislaus Woywod, 
O.F.M. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City). 


DER GROSSE HERDER 


The first three volumes of this fine work have been already reviewed 
in these pages (May and November, 1932). Volume IV (Eisenhiitte- 
Gant) and the Atlas-Volume are now before us as an evidence of the 
publishers’ determination to place the entire work at the service of the 
public at the earliest possible moment. These latest Volumes, indeed, 
mark the completion of more than one-third of the whole undertaking. 


1 Der Grosse Herder. Encyclopedia in Twelve Volumes with extra Atlas- 
Volume (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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In Volume IV we again admire the clear and terse manner in which 
all important data on a topic have been assembled and stated and the 
perfect objectivity with which controversial subjects are discussed. The 
proportion of interesting topics seems unusually large in this Volume. 
As a mere list of such articles would fill a whole page of this Review, 
we shall confine ourselves to selecting a score almost at random which 
will indicate the wealth and variety of the information offered. Into the 
articles on Europe, England and France so much important material has 
been crowded as to make even a fairly well-informed reader ashamed 
of his ignorance. Splendid articles are devoted to Education in all its 
branches, while among other admirable articles on social and sociologi- 
cal topics may be mentioned those on the Family, Woman (Frau), 
Parents (Eltern), Human Nutrition (Ernahrung des Menschen), the 
Peace Movement (Friedensbewegung). Among the many score of ex- 
cellent scientific articles may be noted those on Electricity (under a 
variety of headings), the Earth, Aeroplanes (Flugzeug), the Ice Age 
(Eiszeit), Petroleum (Erdél), etc. The article on Ice Skating (Eis- 
laufen) offers a good example of the manner in which the editors have 
managed to combine interest and utility in their work: after describing 
the various fancy figures associated with this sport, the article also indi- 
cates (and illustrates) the most effective methods of saving a person 
who has fallen through the ice. A further article on First Aid (pro- 
fusely illustrated as usual) may be cited to indicate the broad practical 
appeal of the work. The article on Formulas will be a boon to all who 
have largely forgotten their mathematics, and yet are occasionally called 
on to make mathematical calculations. Other interesting contributions 
deal with Colors (Farben), Inventions and Discoveries (Erfindungen 
und Entdeckungen), Epics, Freemasonry, Fencing, Fortifications—but 
why continue further a list that will merely indicate individual 
preference ? 

Der Grosse Herder marks a welcome return to a sane conception of 
the purposes and limitations of encyclopedic works. The past genera- 
tion displayed an unfortunate tendency to judge an encyclopedia pri- 
marily by its bulk, as if quantity and quality were synonymous. Thus, 
articles swelled into diffuse essays, and contributors were allowed to air 
their views, hypotheses, and even their prejudices without any apparent 
editorial supervision or restraint. The unfortunate reader of such 
works had to wade through entire pages to cull the really pertinent 
facts which he sought on some topic, and only too often fact and fancy 
were so interwoven as to be virtually indistinguishable. This last re- 
mark applies especially to topics trenching on the religious, moral and 
sociological domains. Here “experts” were allowed to run wild with 
their hobbies to the inevitable bewilderment of serious students who 
sought factual guidance in these fields. 
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In Der Grosse Herder a new standard is set for general works of 
reference. Both in plan and execution it ranks easily first among mod- 
ern encyclopedias, and stands as a glorious monument to Catholic 
scholarship. 

Regarding the Atlas-Volume our remarks must be more brief. The 
title indeed is misleading, for it fails entirely to suggest the vast funds 
of information contained in the Volume. Besides an exceptionally 
full complement of maps of all the divisions and countries of the world 
and a wealth of supplemental charts illustrating their individual physical 
features, special sections are devoted to what might be termed “eco- 
nomic geography,” to an exhaustive gazeteer, and finally to elaborate 
statistical data. This Volume is as unique in its field as the encyclo- 
pedia proper. THomas J. KENNEDY. 


PERENNIAL PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY 


There are certain recurring problems in philosophy to which every 
new generation must formulate its own answers. We do not imply that 
the solutions previously given are not valid, for this would commit us 
to relativism and scepticism, but we mean that each succeeding age 
looks at the question from some new angle of vision and states the 
answer in new terms. So philosophy retains its plasticity and ever re- 
news itself. We have two books before us which deal with such prob- 
lems that never lose their sharp edges. 

Father Le Rohellec treats of two vital problems which in our days 
have a special pertinency, the problem of human knowledge and the 
problem of the ultimate basis of morality.1 It is quite superfluous to 
state that these questions divide the minds of our times, and additional 
light on them is welcome. The author follows the approved Scholastic 
methods, but withal his treatment of the subject is characterized by a 
pleasing freshness which is not always present in treatises of this type. 
The book can be recommended to those who are looking for something 
that goes beyond the necessarily inadequate exposition found in the 
ordinary Scholastic text. 

Quite different from the preceding in many ways, yet similar to it in 
others, is the volume of Jacques Maritain which is rendered accessible 
to the English reader in a very excellent translation.? Maritain is a 
popularizer of philosophy of a unique type and of unquestionable 
talent. He invests both old and new problems with a rare piquancy and 
flavor. Though leaning to extreme views and somewhat hypercritical 
of modern thought, he is always stimulating and entertaining. In the 


_1 Problémes Philosophiques. Par le R. P. Joseph Le Rochellec, de la Congrega- 
tion du Saint-Esprit (Pierre Tequi, Paris). 

2Theonas. Conversations of a Sage. By Jacques Maritain (Sheed & Ward, 
New York City). 
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pages of this volume he wrestles with such fascinating topics as the 
Freedom of the Intellect, the Superman, Christian Humanism, the 
Mathematical Attenuation of Time, the Myth of Progress, the Phi- 
losophy of Revolution and the Progress of the Spirit. It is apparent 
that these subjects have a truly modern ring. The manner in which 
the author handles them will especially appeal to the lay reader. 
CHARLEs BRUEHL, D.D. 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUNDS 


The New Testament is so steeped in local color that it presents serious 
difficulties to a proper understanding unless one is familiar with the 
general conditions of the scene. Its many allusions to customs will 
puzzle the reader who knows nothing about the people and their ways, 
but will prove both interesting and instructive to one who is acquainted 
with the topographical and archeological backgrounds. Frequently the 
life of Our Lord is written in too abstract a fashion, as if it could be 
dissociated from its concrete setting and still retain its wonderful 
charm and rich coloring. Dr. Willam does not commit this mistake. 
He offers us a life of Christ which is racy of the soil and replete with 
details that give to it color, richness and fuller meaning. The book be- 
speaks a profound knowledge of Palestine and its people, and its per- 
usal will be the key to a deeper insight into the narrative and a more 


thorough appreciation of its beauties. 


1 Das Leben Jesu im Lande und Volke Israel. By Dr. Franz Michel Willam. 
(B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, Mo.). 
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